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GAIN ELECTRO proves necessity is the mother of progress! After months of 


 O-Master non-metal reflector as specified by the U. S. BUREAU OF STANDARDS. 


Sf 
j 
guaranteed wherever metal would also serve. 
Plastic, guaranteed against chipping, crazing, or cracking. Liquid Plastic provides 
surfacing of any 


Your Convention IN PRINT |. . war bring: 


its restraints and its opportunities and sometimes limi- 
tations in one direction open new opportunities else- 
where. 

The Management Committee of the National Elec- 
trical Wholesalers Association cancelled the usual fall 
convention, because the Government’s Office of De- 
fense Transportation has requested that travel of all 
kinds be limited to the absolutely essential and has 
suggested that various trade associations refrain from 
holding conventions whenever that is possible. 

To the editors of WHOLESALER’s SALESMAN that very 
patriotic action by NEWA gave the key to a new 
opportunity for service. 

They went into action immediately with firm deter- 
mination to produce a Convention IN PRINT, that 


would supply wholesalers with much of the inspira- 
tion, instructions, data and war-time news that might 
have been presented to them by various speakers if a 
real convention had been held. Our First War-Time 
Convention IN PRINT presented in this issue is the 
results of their effort. 

We believe that every “speech” delivered here de- 
serves the most careful reading and study, because its 
author is genuinely interested in helping wholesalers 
to play the game according to the rules and in such 
manner, as to enable every deserving wholesaler to sur- 
vive this war and prosper with victory. 

That we are able to present so many outstanding 
“speakers” at this “Convention” is due to the excep- 
tionally fine cooperation that was accorded us from the 
various NEWA and government officials, whose names 
appear as authors. 

We thank them for their willing and generous sup- 
port and we know that the industry is grateful for the 
advice and guidance they have given. 

We extend our thanks also to our sister McGraw-Hill 
publication Mill Supplies for having given us permis- 
sion to reprint from its current issue certain portions 
«f text and certain pictorial charts that we found it 
Cesirable to incorporate in the “Wholesalers Guide’ 
of this issue. 
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We hope that the material presented in this Con- 
vention IN PRINT will serve the purposes for which it 


was designed, namely: 
1) To help wholesalers to a clearer understanding 


_of the reasons WHY the exigencies of a total war 


make certain government restrictions and controls 
necessary, 

2) To show HOW existing war-time rules and re- 
strictions can be best observed. 

Finally, we urge that each wholesaler comply rigidly 
with all government restrictions and rules. Yet he 
should remain ever alert to grasp each new opportun- 
ity for demonstrating how very necessary, and in fact, 
how indispensable the electrical wholesalers’ stocks and 
services are to the full and uninterrupted maintenance 
of maximum war production, no matter what product 
may be involved. 

We regret that, being a convention IN PRINT 
little if any of the human touch of face-to-face meet- 
ings at an actual convention could be injected into these 
pages. However if our printed convention will stimu- 
late more earnest effort and speedier progress towards 
the announced objectives, its purpose will have been 
fulfilled. 


* 


Electric Light Turns Sixty What with its war 


job, huge expansions and ever growing demands, the 
electrical industry has been too busy this year to spend 
much thought on its past, and so the sixtieth anniver- 
sary of electric light has come and gone without attract- 
ting much notice. When the current began to surge 
through the underground conduit of New York’s Edi- 
son Electric Illuminating Company on September 4, 
1882, the Electrical Industry came into being. Its 
needs helped to develop the many items that the elec- 
trical wholesaler sells today. That first 550-kilowatt 
unit was but the shadow that came before today’s 
45,900,000 kilowatts of installed generating capacity. 
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Skilled hands depend almost entirely on eyes for guidance. That’s why hands work 
faster and produce more with greater accuracy and safety when quality lamps make 
seeing easier. To make sure you get the utmost in lamp economy — brightness, long 
life, low cost—look for the “Westinghouse Mazda” trade mark on the lamps you buy. 


HOUSE for better at lower cost 
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It is regrettable that the industry has allowed this im- 
portant milestone to pass with so little attention. 


* 


Small and Smaller Business Reaching down 
to aid not just small, but smaller businesses, the WPB 
has created a Smaller War Plants Division. It is 
headed up by Lou E. Holland who is also chairman 
of the Smaller War Plants Corporation, the agency 
that was recently created to give financial aid to small 
concerns that are qualified to handle sub-contracts or 
convert to war production. 

Each of WPB’s 127 regional offices will shortly add 
to its staff an assistant regional director who will be 
the direct representative of the Smaller War Plants 
Division. 


* 


Lipstick Licks Fair Trade Pact rtectricat 


wholesalers and cut-rate druggists are operating under 
the same basic rules, where OPA price ceilings are 
concerned. Therefore it is interesting to note that in 
New Jersey the Vice Chancellor has added a decision 
to several already announced elsewhere to the effect 
that OPA ceilings supercede state Fair Trade Laws 
in their final effect on prices. 

A Summit, N. J. cut-rate druggist acknowledged 
that his prices violated the Fair Trade Act, contending 
that such prices must continue because OPA regula- 
tions froze prices at levels of last March. At that time 
he was charging his customers less for lipsticks, ete. 
than the Rubinstein fair trade pact called for. The court 
finally ruled that “where a conflict arises between the 
Fair Trade Act and regulations by the Federal Price 
Administrator, the regulations must control.” 


* 


Lease Solution A suit before the New York Su- 


preme Court adds another expression of judicial opin- 
ion to those already on record covering cases where the 
tenant has been unable to obtain merchandise for vari- 
ous reasons due to the war, which merchandise repre- 
sents the greater part of his business. In outlining the 
law to be applied, Justice Patterson stated: “There 
wouldn’t be much doubt that the defendant would be 
permitted to terminate the lease, had the sole purpose 
for which the premises were leased been, for instance, 
the sale of new automobiles which the government has 
proscribed, or the sale of washing machines, refriger- 
ators, electric ranges, etc.” This eminently fair ap- 
praisal should bring release from a lease, wherever the 
tenant is prevented from using the premises for the pur- 
poses originally intended through the action of any gov- 
ernment agency or through special war-time rules or 
restrictions. 
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Believe It Or Not Traveling salesmen have been 


found to be better credit risks than ministers, policemen. 
barbers, bartenders, musicians and 4 other groups AND 
—only 5 groups were found better, namely, doctors, 
farm owners, office workers, skilled factory workers 
or business men. 

These “ratings” from a study by Professor P. D. 
Converse, the University of Illinois, were published in 
Sales Management. 


* 


Inventory Control Chairman Donald M. Nelson 


has announced that he is substantially in agreement with 
the recommendations made by the special Wholesale 
and Retail Inventory Policy Committee. He states 
also, that WPB is working on plans designed to bal- 
ance and limit all wholesale and retail inventories. 

The formula may be expected to provide that inven- 
tories for any given quarter year must be in the same 
ratio to current sales as were the stocks during the 
same quarter of 1939-40-4l-averaged. Present inten- 
tion is to make the plan, as finally adopted, effective with 
1943. There is also talk of limiting manufacturers’ 
inventories of finished goods. 

Meanwhile wholesalers had better get their PD-336 
forms in order because the call for them may come any 
day now. 


* 


Salesmen the “Drivin'est” People s. 


Sales Management in its current issue and backs up the 
statement with figures that were supplied by the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association. 

While laborers averaged 3,782 necessary miles per 
year, going to and from work; while real estate and 
insurance men showed 9,063 necessary miles, traveling 
salesmen averaged 15,205 necessary miles of auto travel 
per year. 

Tell that to the gasoline rationing board if you wish, 
BuT—for some time to come it will be your patriotic 
duty to use railroads or buses whenever possible. 


EDITOR 
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The PANELITE— 


Compact, clean-lined office 
and drafting room unit pro- 
viding extraordinary lighting 
efficiency with either louvre 
or glass (interchangeable) 
diffusing panel... No trans- 
lucent sides or ends to cause 
“eye level” glare in large- 
room installations. 


One of many M-G Morlite NON-METALLIC 


2-100w, 2-40w and 3-40w lamps and 
for individual or continuous row installa- 
tion. M-G Morlite reflectors feature 
approximately 40% less weight, 10% 
higher reflection factor, absorption of 


Union fabricated, wired and 
labeled by members of the 
1. B. E.W., A. F. of L. 
heavier chance blows without damage. 


THE MARTI 


DETROIT 


Reflector units— available in sizes for 


Two 


WHOLESALER’S 


MARTIN-GIBSON 
fixture types 
included in this 


of the many 


catalog. 


999 Harp' 
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Electrical Wholesalers 
BUSINESS INDEX 


SALES INVENTORIES 
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AUG. 1943 


SOURCE These monthly reports covering the business 
activities of electrical wholesalers throughout the United 
States are collected and compiled by The Bureau of the 
Census of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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WHOLESALERS SALESMAN 


BUSINESS INDEX 
For the Month of August, 1942 


SALES With August sales figures available, it be- 
comes more evident that the business of electrical whole- 
salers throughout the country has levelled at the 
relatively high volume established early this Spring. 
Sales for August, as reported by 330 electrical whole- 
salers, were only two points below the volume regis- 
tered in the previous month. 

Reviewed here last month was the gradually dimin- 
ishing difference between dollar sales volume from 
month to month, beginning in April of this year. Con- 
tinuance of this trend through another month invites 
the observation that wholesalers’ monthly sales for 
1942 may average at a level only a few points below 
April, 1942, a rather good month. 

When compared with the same month of 1941, sales 
for August show a decline of 18 percent. While that 
figure reflects a considerable drop, it is actually less 
than was expected, since during the summer of 1941 
billions of dollars still were being poured into new 
Defense construction with skyrocketing effect on whole- 
salers’ sales. August 1941 registered sales on the index 
at 176, an increase over the good business year of 1940 
that could not be expected to last. Hence the 18 point 
drop shown this month is not cause for alarm. 


INVENTORIES In spite of the problems confronting 
manufacturers—materials shortages, priorities, etc.— 
electrical goods seem to continue flowing into whole- 
salers’ stockrooms at a reasonably steady rate. Inven- 
tories for wholesalers throughout the country, as 
reported by 287 houses, showed a decline of only 9 per- 
cent when compared with the previous month. This 
despite growing raw materials shortages, changes in 
the components of inventories through elimination of 
appliances and putting them in line with changing 
demands caused by sub-contracting and conversion. 

When compared with August 1941, inventories 
showed a drop of 25 points. This is accounted for 
partly by the vast difference in conditions a year ago 
and those today. Wholesalers then were filling stock- 
rooms and warehouses with whatever they could get 
deliveries on in anticipation of greater demands and 
more rigid controls of materials. Today the flow of 
practically all products is under WPB control and 
replacements are not intended to more than cover 
current sales. 


COLLECTIONS Cottection percentages averaged 71 
percent for the nation, a gain of 1 point over the per- 
centage in July and a drop of 3 points compared with 
the same month of last year. Accounts receivable were 
down 1 percent compared with the previous month and 
down 4 percent compared with August 1941. 
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SALES 


You can help your Industrial Customers 


SMASH WIRING BOTTLENECKS 
THAT SLOW WAR PRODUCTION 


The critical shortage of vital materials required for 
conventional wiring systems is responsible for wiring 
bottlenecks that are handicapping production in many 
plants. 


With Pierceway Sectional Plastic Wiring Systems, your 
customers can smash this obstacle of material shortages 
—and get as many circuits as they need, quickly and 
economically. This revolutionary new type of surface 
wiring uses no rubber, no brass, no zinc, less than half 
as much copper, and less than one-tenth as much steel 


SUPPLY / (FEED) SECTION 


OUTLET SECTION 


CONDUCTOR (BLANK) SECTION 


with 


as conventional conduit systems require. 
Pierceway delivers maximum current, with minimum 
voltage loss, to wherever light and power are needed, 
and provides all the circuits and outlets needed for 
stepped-up production. Pierceway systems afford maxi- 
mum flexibility; to extend a system, you simply add as 
many sections as are required. Installation is simple. 
quick, and economical; there is no need to wait for ma- 
chine layouts or to interrupt production in any way. 
All Pierceway parts are completely salvable. 


® SUPPLY SECTION ~ FOR END 


OR SIDE CONNECTION 


POLARIZED OUTLET SECTION 


Pierceway is made in 5 standard sections, which can be assembled to 
provide outlets as close as 4”, or as far apart as desired. With these & 4.14), 
5 standard sections, all interchangeable, various types of circuits and 
outlet arrangements can be readily assembled. 


PIERCEWAY PERMITS EQUIPMENT TO BE SHIFTED 
OR TOOL SET-UPS TO BE REARRANGED WITHOUT 
INTERRUPTING ELECTRICAL SERVICE. 
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For Overhead Circuits 


For Overhead Circuits—Pierceway overhead systems are a par- 
ticularly effective and flexible method for providing adequate 
lighting and power buses in factories with high ceilings and bays. 
Brackets and hangers are available for any type of overhead sus- 
pension. Pierceway is strong—but it weighs as little as 10% of 
conventional materials, thus reducing weight and cost of materials 
for suspension. Pierceway engineers are specialists in providing 
economical overhead lighting and power circuits. Call on them 
for help with your wiring problems. 


For Multiple Circuits 


With Pierceway it is easy to obtain the advantages of double or 
quadruple assembly. In double assembly, 2 single assemblies are 
: clamped together back to back, thus providing outlets on each 


side of the assembly. Additional capacity can be obtained 
through quadruple assembly, which consists of 2 double as- 
rion **™mblies, one above the other, fastened together by clamps. 


Pierceway can be used in these multiple overhead assemblies 
'o provide electrical distribution systems in 2 or 3 wire circuits; 
d to Hf with 2-wire 115v or 230v AC or DC outlets; with 3-wire polarized 


a cutlets, and with total bus capacities from 35 to 480 amperes. 
For wide variety of circuit arrangement write for illustrated 
catalogue. 

a 


wt (0 WEST 40TH STREET. NEW YORK, 


Y. 


For Assembly Lines 


With Pierceway, it is a simple matter to provide the multiplicity 
of circuits and outlets required for production lines where small 
portable electrical tools and instruments are used. It permits 
outlets to be placed as close together as needed or as far apart | 
as desired, and eliminates any need of depending on long, | 
dangerous extension cords. Pierceway can be mounted on top 
of the working surface in either single or double assembly, | 
depending upon the nature of the work and the frequency of 
outlets desired. | 


PIERCEWAY 
SECTIONAL PLASTIC 


SURFACE WIRING NO RUBBER! 
SYSTEMS ARE LISTED NO BRASS! 
BY UNDERWRITERS NO ZINC! 
LABORATORIES, INC. 

LESS THAN 


AS MUCH COPPER 
LESS THAN 1/10 
AS MUCH STEEL 


as is required for conven- 
tional conduit systems. 
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SECTIONAL PLASTIC WIRING SYSTEMS 
Provide Built-In Outlets Wherever Needed... 
For Assembly Lines— Wall Installations— Overhead Circuits 
| 
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REGIONAL ANALYSIS 


AS in recent months, sales of electrical goods by whole- 


salers show a wide variation between the 9 trading 
regions when August sales figures are compared with 
those of the same month of last year. However, with 
few exceptions, the trend of individual regions is steady. 
This would indicate that the cause for the overall unbal- 
ance is a basic change in the market in each region due 
to the ever changing stage of the War Program com- 
pared with the situation during the Defense Program 
of a year ago. For instance Region 2 (N. Y., N. J., 
Penn.) continues for the fifth month at or near the 
top in gain over the same months of last year, while 
during the same five months the position of Region 5 
(South Atlantic States) has been at or next to the 
bottom of the group in percentage of sales compared 
with last year. Among the exceptions to the trend is 
Region 7 (West South Central) which, after showing 
sales below the national figure for 4 months, jumped up 
in August to slightly above the average of all regions. 

Although the average for the country shows sales for 
August compared with July down 2 percent, there were 
six regions that made gains over July, ranging from 
one to eleven percent, while a heavy decline in sales in 
Region 5, plus smaller drops in Regions 9 and 1 account 
for the loss in the national average. Region 7, which for 
five of the past seven months has shown sales figures 
below the national level, took the lead over all other 
regions in gain over July with an increase of 11 percent. 

An even distribution of electrical goods among the 
9 trading regions is indicated for August when com- 
parisons are made with the previous’ month. Four 
regions showed August figures of 91, identical with the 
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AUGUST, 1942 


Figures in this table apply to the geographic divisions 
as outlined and numbered in red ink on map above 


INVENTORIES 
August, 1942 
Compared in % with 


SALES 
August, 1942 
Compared in % with Trading 
Region 
July, August, | (See Map) July, August, 
1942 1941 1942 1941 


97 67 
102 104 
101 71 
104 50 

86 83 
102 66 
111 83 
107 88 

94 96 


92 89 
78 
70 
68 
68 
47 
74 
84 
88 


For 
98 82 U. S. A. 75 


national figure. Compensating for the lows was a high 
of 97 percent in Region 5 (South Atlantic States) 
where deliveries of electrical goods continued higher 
than the national average for the sixth month. 

Less significant at this time than the month to month 
figures are the comparisons of inventories of Augusi 
1942 with those of the same month of last year. The 
wide variation in regional inventory conditions as 
shown in such a comparison obviously is the result of 
unusual conditions during August of 1941. Then huge 
stocks moved from manufacturers to wholesalers in 
meeting the demand of the Defense Program created 
large but unbalanced inventories. 
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Then Let's Keep Getting Together 
in Our Own Way! 


What more can you expect from the formal convention than to bring home 
ideas of help to your business . . . under the conditions of NOW. 

We believe in the convention for the formulation of policy matters, but we 
believe also in continuing the get-together each month in the year. 

‘Twenty-eight years ago this organization embraced the idea that our success 
would directly depend upon keeping in constant convention with our distributors, 
their salesmen and customers. 

This was because it was our belief that the fuse business could—through tech- 
nical development—be placed upon a high plane of service. BUSS distributors 
will agree that they have profited from our continuing improvements in fuse con- 
struction and from our constant widening of markets due to new applications of 
fuse protection. 

During all this time we have kept in regular convention with all distributing 
services, trying to lend all possible aid to distributive selling. Monthly in this 
journal our messages have contained suggestions which we hope have been timely 
and helpful. Our field men, factory trained, have been at the call of distributors. 

These are forms of convention we propose to keep going—especially in these 
trying times for the distributor and his industrial customers. Today, more than 
ever, customers are in urgent need of the distributor’s, service, his help, his 


suggestions. 
Harry T. Bussmann 


BUSSMANN MFG. CO. 
ST. LOUIS 


P.S. In the following pages are outlined some timely helps which the distributor 
may provide to his harassed production customers today—seeds which will result 
in orders when conditions change. 
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it's more vital than ever 


to prevent needless shutdown- 
and to get full use 
out of present equipment. 


Operators ask more 


operating questions 


It's good business to 
have helpful answers 


WHEN THE CUSTOMER ASKS 


Tell'em the facts: 


If you are blaming shutdowns on 
protective devices it is time to do some 
careful checking. ‘The chances are 
BUSS Super-Lag fuses can help you. 

There are definite reasons why these 
fuses stop entirely or greatly reduce the 
number of useless shutdowns caused 
by fuses opening needlessly. 


1. The BUSS Fuse Case is designed 
to insure good contact on the link, 
even when the fuse is renewed by an 
inexperienced person—and it is so 
designed that vibration or heavy over- 
loads or the constant heating and cool- 
ing of the fuse will not permit poor 
contact to develop. 


In fuse cases where the design does 
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“What can we do to 
prevent useless shutdowns 
that waste man-hours and 


not guard against poor contact, excess 
heating will occur. 

This heating will soon so raise the 
temperature of the link that it blows 
even on a normal load. Then the cir- 
cuit is out and the plant is penalized 
by another operating loss. 

In other words it is up to the Fuse 
Case to make and maintain good con- 
tact on the link. 

The BUSS Fuse Case does just this 
-—thus is an important factor in help- 
ing prevent needless blows and useless 
shutdowns. 


2. The BUSS Super-Lag Fuse Link 
gives BUSS fuses the ability to “take 
their time” about blowing:—a retarded 
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blowing point:—a super long time-l: 3 


Acting too hastily is what causes 
ordinary protective devices to shit 
down circuits needlessly. 

When an overload comes along the 
don’t wait to find out if it is dangerous 
or harmless. They just jump out from 
under it—and down goes the circuit. 

On the other hand, in the BUSS 
fuse the Lag-plates attached to the link 
act as “heat absorbers”. ‘They prevent 
the fuse from opening when harmless 
overloads are piled on circuits already 
loaded—yet permit it to open quick\\ 
and safely on dangerous overloads or 
short-circuits. 


Hence, when motors start under 
load or machines jam momentarily or 
other such things occur that so fre- 
quently cause over-currents, BUSS 
Super-Lag fuses hesitate before open- 
ing. If the overload drops off quickly, 
as most of them do, the fuses keep 
right on holding and the plant keeps 
right on running—but if the overload 
continues dangerously long BUSS 
fuses cpen the circuit and_ prevent 
damage to equipment or plant. 


Bulletin Res lin your binder) tell the com- 
plete story 


WHEN THE CUSTOMER SAYS 


— 


BUSS Super-Lag Fuses" 


actually do prevent 


such shutdowns?” 


Tell'em the facts: 


Every month for years the Trade and !n- 
dustrial papers have carried the best kind of 
proof. 


Users have gone on record as to their 
experiences and in one case after anotlier 
shown how BUSS fuses helped them elim 
nate costly and unnecessary interruptions if 
electrical service. 
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for cxample; says Mr. H. Hill, General 
\lanager of Bangor Slate Co., 
Bangor, Pa. “We increased production on 
our hoist and corrected a hazardous situation 
sunply by installing BUSS Fuses.” 

Or, to quote, Contractor V. R. Knight, 
California Electric Works, San Diego, Calif. 

years 


American 


of continuous scrvicc without a 
shutdown is typical expericnce of our cus- 


tomers with BUSS fuses.” 


How's this for proof of merit 


Mr. H. F. De Clue, Maintenance Engi- 
neer, Arkmo Lumber Co., North Little Rock, 
Ark., speaking: ““This 600 ampere switch con- 
trols all of our eight motors that run our 
saws, planers, and other machinery. Prior 
to January 1940 the fuses we used were 
blowing on an average of once a week even 
though we overloaded the fuse cases by 
putting in extra links. 

“Then we installed BUSS Super-Lag fuses. 
We can hardly believe the facts but we 
haven't had a fuse blow since—and we are 
using the proper size fuses to give us pro- 
tection. 

“We have only good words for BUSS 
fuses as they have saved us a lot of money.” 


Put BUSS Advertising Messages to 
work for you 


These messages giving the actual experi- 
ences of uscrs of BUSS Super-Lag fuses 
appear monthly in the magazines read by 
your customcrs—and in condensed form on 
the back cover of WHOLESALER’S SALES. 
MAN. 

Call them to the attention of fuse users— 
and quote them yourself—to prove that BUSS 
Super-Lag fuses actually do give the lowest 
cost, most carefree protection of any re- 
newable fuse. 


WHEN THE 
CUSTOMER ASKS 


Tell'em the facts: 


In most cases it is possible to mate- 
tally reduce the amount of copper, 


steel and other such critical material 
needed for motor installations through 
the use of BUSS Super-Lag fuses. 

The long time-lag of these fuses pre- 
vents them from opening on the motor 
starting current—hence they can be 
used in smaller sizes than can ordinary 
fuses. 


This means that SMALLER SIZE 
SWITCHES AND PANELBOARDS 
CAN IN MOST CASES BE _ IN- 
STALLED. 


The Code permits this saving 


Section 4347 reads, “If fuses are used for 
motor-branch-circuit overcurrent protection, 
the fuscholders shall not be of a smaller sizc 
than required to accommodate the fuses 
specified by section 4342; except that when 
the conditions of maintenance and super- 
vision provide that appropriate fuses for the 
starting characteristics of the motor will be 
continually available, fuseholders of smaller 
size than spccificd by section 4342 may be 
used.” 


Look what this saving means 


On an 11 amp. single 7 j 
phase motor with ordinary 
fuses, a 60 amp. switch 
with two 35 amp. fuses 1} 


would be required, costing yse THIS 

about $6.00 plus two fuses INSTEAD 
bout 50 cents each— OF 

at abou 1 nes 


total $7.00. Under this 
authorization, 30 amp. { 
SUPER-LAG fuses 
be used. A 30 amp. switch 
would cost about $2.40 
plus two fuses at about 25 
cents each—total $2.90— 
a saving cf more than one-half of the 
cost. 


may 


—A 


On a 40 hp. 220 volt 3 phase motor 
with ordinary fuses, a 400 ampere 
safety switch would be required costing 
about $54.00. With SUPER-LAG 
fuses a 200 ampere switch costing only 
$23.00 could be used. 


Bulletin Res (in your binder) tells the com- 


plete story 
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WHEN THE CUSTOMER ASKS 


Tell'em the facts: 


In any fuse the greatest cause of de- 
struction is poor contact. 

It takes the temper out of clips—it 
oxidizes contact surfaces—it burns up 
fibre tubes, and it soon makes the fuse 
unusable or completely destroys it. 


The BUSS design 
fights poor contact 
from start to finish. 
It leaves no chance & 
for poor contact to 
destrov the fuse. 


Obviously poor contact is not the 
only cause of fuse destruction. 

Improper venting or parts working 
loose may cause a fuse to rupture or— 
a fuse may be discarded because the 
end rings come loose—or the caps or 
washers freeze tight—or small parts get 
lost or broken. 


An examination of the BUSS design 
shows how such hazards to fuse life 
have been overcome. The design pro- 
vides definitely controlled venting, 
permanently attached end rings, free- 
dom from parts that freeze together 
and only a few simple parts to handle. 

When 
a fuse 
case is 
destroyed 
it’s just 
so much 
capital 
investment thrown in the waste can. 


Given good contact in the clips 
BUSS Super-Lag fuses will average as 
long a life of service as the panelboards 
or switches in which they are used. 
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They can be considered more nearly 
a part of capital investment than they 
Call all operating expense. 


Bulletin Res (in your binder) tells the com- 


plete story 


WHEN THE CUSTOMER ASKS 


| 


any simple, 


low cost way 
to protect 
125 volt, 


otors?’ 


Tell'em the facts: 


Install a proper size Fustat anywhere 
in the circuit to handle only the motor 
current_and it will GIVE RUNNING 
PROTECTION FOR THE MOTOR 
AND PROTECT ‘THE WIRING 
AGAINST SHORT-CIRCUIT. 

It costs but 15¢ retail. It can be used 
in an ordinary Edison base fuse-holder 
by means of an adapter that costs only 
74¢ retail. 


No relays or thermal devices are 
needed for overload protection. No 


fuses are required for short-circuit pro- 
tection—because the Fustat is a fuse to 
which is added a thermal cutout. 


Underwriters’ Approval 

The Fustat has the same degree of 
approval for motor-running protection 
as the most expensive devices made— 
and it gives all the protection it is pos- 
sible to obtain from any device on the 
market used with or without fuses: 

The low cost of installing Fustats 
makes it pay to protect ALL motors— 
even very small ones—a motor burnout 
means a new motor—or a costly rewir- 
ing job—plus the fire hazard, nuisance, 
delay and often serious inconvenience 
of a prolonged shutdown. 

Fustats offer an inexpensive way of 
eliminating the cost, inconvenience 
and hazard of motor burnouts. 


Tell your customer to send for Bussmann, 
Special Bulletin "Tmps” 
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WHEN THE CUSTOMER ASKS 


Tell him to send for 


This free book tells how to reduce 
electrical outages—and get more “mile- 
age” out of fuses. 

Look at this partial list of contents. 
@ What to do when fuses blow 
@ Where to look for trouble that 

caused fuses to blow 
@ What to do after you have found 

the trouble 
@ How to select right type fuses for 
various circuits 


\ .\"How can we feach men 
\' in the plant to get 
y | best service out 

of our fuses?” : 


FUSEOLOGY 


@ How to determine proper size tuse 
or Fusetron to use for different 
applications 

@ How you can save material and cut 
costs on motor installations 

@ How to recognize a reliable make ot 
fuses 


and 
@a lot of other useful information 
that will help you get more service 
out of your fuses. 


How to get Fuseology into the hands of your customers 
Suggest to them that they write for a 


copy, or if you care to write us yourself and 
give the names of any men who would like 
to receive a copy, we will be glad to mail them 
a copy and call attention to the fact that we 
are doing so’at your special request. 


Please be sure to give us the names of the 
individuals for whom copies are desired, a» 
booklets will only be mailed upon specifi 
requests. 

BUSSMANN MFG. COMPANY 


University at Jefferson, St. Louis 
aw Electric Company 
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First President 
Addresses First 


BOUT eighty years ago, Gen- 

eral Sherman said, “War is 

Hell,” and by now I am sure 
all of us agree with him. Electrical 
wholesalers everywhere in_ these 
United States have felt the effects 
of this “World War II” in their 
businesses, and in their homes, and 
it looks like it’s only the beginning. 
Many of us have sons, or other close 
relatives in active service or train- 
ing, and today with the picture look- 
ing rather on the gloomy side, a 
great many more are apt to be 
called. 

However, this great country of 
ours occupies the position it does 
in the world today because of the 
patriotic and unselfish attitude of 
our forefathers, and I am sure our 
generation will come through with 
actions and deeds to make future 
generations proud of us. 

In the electrical wholesaling field 
the majority is carrying on valiant- 
ly and is rendering valuable aid and 
highly essential services to our war 
industries. A number of concerns. 
through no fault of their own, have 
practically been forced out of busi- 
ness, and to them I extend our best 
wishes for success in some other 
service, and our hope for an early 
return to normalcy of world condi- 
tions and business, so that they may 
again return to us. 


The curtailment of production of 
major electrical appliances, the al- 
most complete stoppage of residen- 
tial building, and other non-war 
building has been a very serious 
blow. I think those of us in indus- 
trial areas have been very fortunate, 
and hope that everyone in these 
areas is bending every effort toward 
the success of the War Program. 

The National Electrical Whole- 
salers Association, through its office 
staff in New York, under the able 
direction of Al Byers has been do- 
ing a wonderful job in securing, 
and passing on to the membership 
of N.E.W.A., priority and other 
Government rulings with much 
speed and accuracy. Of course, 
there were changes in priority rul- 
ings which necessitated many bul- 
letins and a little confusion at times, 
but this could not be avoided. 

It is the duty, and obligation, ot 
every wholesaler to see that some- 
one in his organization reads care- 
fully, and thoroughly familiarizes 
himself with every phase of priori- 
ties regulations. Many individual 
wholesalers, the headquarters stafi 
of our association and many of our 
committees, have been cooperating 
with the Government agencies at 
Washington to bring about new 
rulings and solutions to problems 
that have arisen due to the shortage 
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By D. Lyle Fife 


President, 


National Electrical Wholesalers Association; 


President Fife Electric Supply Co., Detroit 


Convention PRINT 


of critical materials. We have been 
told that we have given very valu- 
able assistance ; we are most anxious 
to continue these functions, and will 
appreciate suggestions from any one 
at any time so that this important 
work can be carried on. 

One subject which should be 
stressed very much at this time is 
that of over stocks or unbalanced 
stocks. Regardless of how much 
care or attention is given this sub- 
ject, we all know and are confronted 
with it, sometimes in very stagger - 
ing figures. We can all help this 
war effort tremendously if we'll 
bend every known way to remedy 
or relieve this condition. 

Every wholesaler should take an 
inventory now and mail a list of all 
unbalanced items to all of his com- 
petitors locally or in nearby towns. 
He should ask them to mail him 
theirs in return. Through such co- 
operation much valuable material 
will be put to work in our war effort 
and those participating I am sure 
will be many times repaid. In some 
instances it might be well to advise 
the manufacturer from whom the 
material was bought as he might be 
very glad to get it back. 

I know of several centers where 
the trading of this unbalanced stock 
information is being carried on and 
is producing great results. Don't 


delay one day longer. You owe it 
to yourself, and more than that to 
your Government, to get rid of all 
excessive or unbalanced merchan- 
dise. Allow the machinery at the 
electrical manufacturer’s plant to be 
free to manufacture just those items 
of which there is an actual short- 
age. 

Electrical wholesalers should be 
very much on the alert these days in 
all phases of their business. Credits 
should be carefully watched, as 
many concerns are riding high. 
wide, and handsome today, but the 
question of where they will be in 
another six months or a year is apt 
to be very puzzling to the best credit 
executive. 

Cash reserves for income and 
other federal taxes should be care- 
fully planned. Consult your audi- 
tor or accountant, and ascertain how 
much should be set aside to meet 
these definite demands on you at a 
later date. 

Your inventory, accounts receiv- 
able, and cash reserves should all 
have a rather definite relation to 
one another more than ever before. 

The Post War Period, whenever 
it comes, is going to offer great po- 
tential volume to the electrical 
wholesaler who has his house in 
good order, ready to sail straight 
ahead without unnecessary delay. 


Wholesaler War 


Eternal vigilance is the price of the wholesaler’s life. To sur- 


By Dana T. Ackerly 


Counsel, 


National Electrical Wholesaler’s Association 


vive, he must repeatedly tell the public and the government 


what his service is, and how vital it is—in peace or war 


HE grower, the producer, the 

manufacturer occupies a secure 

place in the national economy. 
What he creates everyone can see. 
He may be frequently under attack 
because of his prices or methods; 
yet no one asserts that he is not 
needed. 

Sut there are always people, and 
not a few of them highly placed, 
who seem to expect that goods, once 
produced, should automatically be 
assembled and find their way, at just 
the right time, by some quick magic, 
to the exact place they are needed 
and to the private or State or gov- 
ernmental user who requires them. 
The manifold functions and indis- 
pensible services of assembling, stor- 
age, transport and distribution are 
not generally understood and are 
therefore often denied. And always 
the critic is more vocal, emotional 
and destructive than those who un- 
derstand. So the wholesaler, like 
all those in the stream of commerce 
between producer and user, finds 
himself ever under attack, but never 
more so than in the nation at war. 
The government is then the chief 
customer and always there are some 
in authority who would deal only 
with the farm or factory, shutting 
out all the agencies between, but 


At 


demanding the services that these 
agencies perform. 

Sincere, but impractical, theorists 
attempted this in the Great War un- 
til the Army and Navy, impatient 
for speed, service and _ efficiency, 
came back to the distributors, the 
various agencies who could do the 
job, who have always done the job 
in peace and in war. 

And now, in this greatest of wars, 


Dana T. Ackerly 
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when freedom and life itself are in 
desperate danger, some eager men 
at Washington again demand _ the 
speed and service, but turn their 


backs on those trained, equipped 
and ready, with all the facilities, to 
perform, economically, quickly and 
efficiently, the essential functions 
and services between the field or 
factory and the government war 
needs. 

The urge to dispense with the 
wholesaler, the distributor, dealer or 
other sales agency manifests itself 
in various forms. The best known, 
the most dramatic, the most recent 
and the most unjust of these is H. R. 
7304. Under penalty of $5,000 fine 
or five vears in prison, sales agents, 
salesmen, commission merchants 
and their principals or employers 
are forbidden to receive or pay any 
compensation in connection with the 
negotiation or obtaining of any gov- 
ernment contract; this would apply 
to wholesalers with respect to sup- 
plies sold on any of the various 
agency or consignment plans and 
perhaps all sales to the government, 
where shipment is direct from fac- 
tory. 

This bill has already passed the 
House of Representatives. It was 
directed at promoters or procure- 
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nent men, who have been taking 
large fees or commissions on many 
\rmy and Navy contracts, but ap- 
parently was not intended to penal- 
ize long established merchants 
receiving legitimate and ordinary 
compensation for necessary services 
rendered. However, many in the 
government now give it a sweeping 
interpretation and insist that to 
reach the guilty, the innocent must 
also be punished. 

The House Committee Report 
recommending the bill for passage 
recognizes in so many words that 
thefe are small firms “unable to af- 
ford government representation sin- 
gly.” But the bill, as passed, de- 
nies these manufacturers, and 
therefore the government, the econ- 
omy of representation by a whole- 
saler or other service distributor or 
agent. It makes a criminal offense 
of customary and long established 
practices. No one asks that a whole- 
saler or sales agent be employed 
where none is needed, but it would 
be a criminal waste of natural re- 
sources to attempt to force one hun- 
dred manufacturers to send_ sales- 
men or representatives to any of 
the numerous and widely separated 
Army or Navy purchasing divisions 
when the wholesaler can do the same 
work with a single representation. 

Even if the Bill H. R. 7304 
should not be enacted, or reasonably 
amended in the Senate, the danger 
to legitimate business remains, be- 
cause some Army and Navy supply 
officers and numerous government 
officials refuse to receive bids or deal 
with any one except the manufac- 
turers. Many of these officials, 
trained in other fields, do not know 
or realize the services rendered by 
the distributor. H. R. 7304 is just 
one manifestation of the age-old 
misunderstanding of the distributor. 
The difficulty is repeatedly encoun- 
tered wherever the wholesaler does 
business, either with private firms or 
with any of the countless govern- 
ment agencies throughout the coun- 
try, Army posts and camps, Navy 
bases and stations and department 
divisions or bureaus, from coast to 
coast. 

In April of this year, the War and 
Navy Department published a pam- 
vhlet entitled “Explanation of Prin- 
‘iples For Determination Of Costs 
‘nder Government Contracts.” 
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One of the principles there laid 
down is that selling expenses ordi- 
narily recognized in trade are not re- 
garded as admissible costs under 
government contracts, for the rea- 
son, it is said, that “ordinary selling 
expenses are not incident to and 
necessary for doing business with 
the government.” In paragraph 54, 
under the head “Inadmissible 
Costs,” are listed, among other 
things, “commissions, under what- 
ever name, paid in connection with 
negotiations for or procurement of 
a government contract.” Certainly 
many such payments are wholly un- 
justified, but a distinction should be 
made between payments not earned, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, 
payments for necessary services ren- 
dered the government in connection 
with the conclusion and performance 
of such contracts. 


Three Vital Facts 


Three vital facts seem not to be 
understood ; first, that the functions 
performed or services rendered to 
the government by the wholesaler 
or legitimate sales agent or salesman 
must be performed by someone; 
second, existing law is adequate to 
reach any real evil, since the gov- 
ernment already has the power to 
renegotiate contracts and to cut 
compensation to a _ reasonable 
amount or to nothing; third, if the 
manufacturer is forced by law or 
government order to perform these 
services himself, the expense to the 
government and the taxpayer is in- 
creased, or, if the manufacturer can- 
not set up the services promptly and 
adequately, the government is de- 
prived of his goods. 

Many a government contract re- 
quires, for a single order or job, 
the products of scores of manufac- 
turers, with places in widely separat- 
ed communities. The wholesaler’s 
knowledge as to the manufacturer 
who has, or can make, and quickly 
deliver each item, his technical 
knowledge and service in assembling 
the order, the work of his traffic de- 
partment and numerous other serv- 
ices are quite as essential to the war 
effort as the manufacturer of the 
goods. The very size of our coun- 
try and the geographical diversity 
of our manufacturing plants require 


that someone, whether he be named 
a manufacturer or wholesaler or a 


sales agent, perform the functions 
that are customarily demanded of 
the wholesaler. A physical or com- 
municative contact between a partic- 
ular Army or Navy base or purchas- 
ing division and_ the 
factories manufacturing necessary 
items on most of the large war or- 


scores of 


ders or contracts would be expensive 
and often impossible both for the 
government and for most of the 
manufacturers. Today, when the 
job is completed, the payment officer 
of the Army or Navy receives not 
fifty but one invoice for the articles 
of various manufacture in the origi- 
nal contract. That comes from the 
wholesaler or distributing agent. 

The Senior Officer of the Army, 
upon the completion, recently, of a 
difficult job, where expediting pro- 
curement and shipment of material 
was particularly vital to the war 
effort, paid the following tribute to 
a wholesaler : 

“Due to limited shipping facilities 
and the urgent need of early project 
completion because of climatic con- 
ditions at this location, the procure- 
ment and forwarding of material has 
heen one of our most difficult prob- 
lems and the assistance given by 
your organization has been helpful.” 

- Our government is not just Wash- 
iigton. Its buying is not all done 
there or in any one place. Buying 
officers are as widely scattered as 
deliveries ; the wholesaler or distrib- 
utor brings the manufacturer, as 
well as his goods, to the point where 
they are needed, at government sta- 
tions or posts throughout the nation. 

A Boston girl, soldier 
friend was at an Army post in Cali- 
jornia, was worried about the re- 
ported attractions of the California 
girls. She wrote her friend asking 
what the California girls had that 
she hadn't. His prompt reply was: 
“Nothing, but they have it here.” 

Eternal vigilance is the price of 
the wholesaler’s life. Unfortunately, 
it is not enough for him to render 
his vital services to industry and to 
the government, not enough for him 
to do his work. To survive, he must 
repeatedly tell the public and the 
government what that service is. 
You can see a factory, but you can- 


whose 


not so easily see service that gives 
that factory an outlet and brings the 
government its vital supplies for the 
winning of our greatest war. 
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Typical of What Wholesalers Do Everywhere — Every Day 


What Wholesalers 


VERYWHERE, EVERY DAY 


An overall picture, with actual case records, shows the electrical 


wholesaler performing a vital service in the war program 


VERYWHERE, 


everyday, electrical wholesalers 


are speeding up our war production, saving thou- 
sands of precious man-hours, preventing delays. 


We all know that, in a way. 


But it is still difficult 


to realize the full, overall importance of this wholesal- 


er’s service in the gigantic national venture that is our 
war effort. One wholesaler is a pretty small individual 
in a global war involving tens of millions of soldiers— 
that is, he is if you look at him as one wholesaler. 

But when you look at the wholesaler as one of sev- 
eral thousand who, through their ingenuity, their long 
established facilities, and with their trained personnel 
and stocks of thousands of items, are functioning as an 
integral part of war production—then you see the true 
picture. You see each wholesaler providing a link in 
a chain of service that keeps our production machin- 
ery producing and our fighting machine fighting. The 
best way to visualize this over-all picture is to put to- 
gether the reports of electrical wholesalers from Coast 
to Coast and see these individual records merge into 
a gigantic service without which it is obvious our war 
effort would be made impotent. 

In previous issues of WHOLESALER’s SALESMAN, in- 
dividual case records have been presented. First, in 


1 Order 1 Shipment 1 Invoice 


Speeding Construction of 
Machine Tool Plant 


Number of items 4 
Number of manufacturers 3 


Airline distance to 
1,035 mi. 


manufacturers 


Probable time required to get 
shipments from manufac- 
turers 30 to 60 days 


WHOLESALER DELIVERED FROM 
STOCK IN | day 


—J 


WHOLESALERS : 


Production Prevent Delays 


Case Record Ne. 


October 1941, the wholesaler’s part in the Defense 
Program was shown; in July 1942, case records of 
wholesalers’ service in the construction of the world’s 
largest bomber plant. 

Now the country is keyed up, awaiting the next move 
—attack by us upon our enemies, the opening of the 
“Second Front” and many other fronts that will be 
our stepping stones to victory. 

So let’s see how the wholesaler will be serving on 
this Second Front. Although he will be away from 
the firing, the Second Front will be possible because 
he was able to give service, instantly, unfailingly, at 
any hour of any day to war production industry, to 
the Army, to the Navy, and to our Allies. 

Using actual case records of wholesalers’ service, 
let’s join a mythical Second Front attack on enemy 
shores. It should be somewhat in the “Dieppe’’ pat- 
tern, with men and materials converging at the Allied 
naval base or other port of embarkation. In fact, 
maybe the force will leave from that very base that, not 
long ago, was being rushed to completion when it hit 
a snag. The contractors suddenly needed 59 electrical 
items, the products of 13 different manufacturers 
Ordered directly from the manufacturers, delivery 


Typical of What Wholesalers Do Cverywhere - Every 


Speeding Changeover of 
Warplant Powerplant 


Number of items 4 
Number of manufacturers 4 


Airline distance to 


manufacturers, 


1,075 mi. 


Probable time required to get 
shipments from manufac- 
turers 1 to 3 months 


WHOLESALER DELIVERED 
IN 4 days 


1 Order ¢ 1 Shipment * 1 Invoice 


Case Record Ne, 


Speed Production « Prevent 
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This is typical of WHAT WHOL 


Speeding Construction of 
Naval Base 


Number of items 228 
Number ‘of manufacturers 26 


Airline distance to 


26,730 mi. 


Probable time required to get all 
shipments from manufac- 
turers , 2 to 3 months 


WHOLESALER DELIVERED 65%, 
FROM STOCK IN | Day 


Balance made to order within 
time limit 


1 Order ¢ 2 Shipments @1 Invoice 


Case Record No. 36 


WHOLESALERS Save Thousands of Man Hours + Speed Production - Prevent Delays 


would have required 8 to 12 weeks. An electrical 
wholesaler executed the contract, secured Preference 
Rating, and delivered 75 percent of the material out 
of stock immediately. The balance, which had to be 
made to order, was obtained in two weeks through the 
wholesaler’s ability to “shop around” until he found 
manufacturers able to handle all or part of the fabri- 
cation. (Case record, No. 43). 

So there was no delay there for our soldiers, sailors 
and marines as they started out against the Axis; no 
delay because there was a wholesaler available to serve 
the contractor. 

The ships are now loaded with men and weapons. 
Ships? Yes, and one of them may have been the one 
that was within 10 days of completion when the builder 
found that a large quantity of special marine boxes 
had not been ordered. These were special boxes, made 
to order for each ship, which the factory reported could 
not be made until long after the ship was to be launched. 
sut among the wholesalers queried was one who re- 
membered having ordered a large quantity for another 
shipyard. He called, found that they were not yet 
used, and that they could be replaced before that ship- 
yard would be ready for them. The boxes were bor- 
rowed and used for the first ship—the ship that might 
be the one used in our attack. (Case record, No. 44). 


This is typical of WHAT WHOLESALERS vO EVE 


As the ships sail out toward the eneiny shores we 
might look at the men who will fight this war for us. 
They’re hardened, well-trained, well equipped, these 
men Uncle Sam is depending on. Well trained—yes, 
and probably at the Amphibious Training Center that, 
while under rush construction, needed a large assort- 
ment of wire, and needed it “yesterday.” The fastest 
delivery promised by any factory was 3 to 4 weeks. 
But the training of our troops was not delayed, because 
through an electrical wholesaler, 48,000 feet of assorted 
RC wires and cables and 12,700 feet of bare and 
weatherproof wire were delivered to the training cen- 
ter 100 miles away BY THE NEXT MORNING! 
(Case record, No. 45). 

If our mythical attack on the enemy follows the plan 
of the Dieppe raid, fighter aircraft will swarm over the 
invasion point to get command of the air. These will 
be the fighter planes produced in factories electrical 
wholesalers helped to build ahead of schedule. And 
each plane will have radio equipment—maybe from 
that factory somewhere in United States which had to 
expand to meet fighter plan production. The electric 
power load would have to be doubled, but the main 
switchboard and power distribution system were not 
adequate. With the plant operating 24 hours a day 
and 7 days a week, there was no opportunity to install 
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the new switchboard, except on a holiday weekend. 
wholesaler was called in and asked if, within 
days before that weekend, he could have a switchboard 
built and procure 3,000 ft. of 500,000 cable, 15,000 Ibs. 
of power duct, 5,000 Ibs. of switchboard and service 
entrance duct, 600 ft. of 3 in. pipe, and all accessories 
for this material. Through the ability of this wholesaler 
to place the orders with the proper factors, the switch- 
hoard was built and the material delivered in 5 
The radio company had been promised 2 to 3 months 


delivery when it tried to negotiate directly. 
the wholesaler’s ability to execute this order 


the changeover was made in the required time— 


those planes flying over to take command 


enemy had their radio equipment on time. (Case rec- 


ord, No. 40). 


The actual landing on the enemy coast 


from invasion barges of the type seen in many news 
reels of the Marines in training. Now, that steel inva- 
sion barge is a necessity because it protects the Com- 
mandos from enemy machine gun and rifle fire until 
they touch shore. They are the products of 
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converted yards—such as the one that made Case 
Record, No. 47. A structural steel firm received an 
order to convert its facilities and start turning out 
invasion barges in a hurry. Conversion for this com 
pany meant mostly changing from riveting to welding. 
In all, 66 electrical items, the products of 12 manufac- 
turers were needed. These were delivered IN 2 
DAYS by the electrical wholesaler who was called 
when negotiations with the factories brought promises 
of delivery within 4 to 6 weeks. 

When the battle starts one prime requisite will be 
ammunition for planes, tanks, guns, grenades, etc. 
Some of it probably coming from that TNT factory 
that needed more than a dozen electrical items which 
were promised by manufacturers for 6 weeks delivery 
\ wholesaler delivered them from stock in one day. 
(Case record No. 48). 

When an enemy airport is captured and converted 
for use by our fighters, there may be a situation in 
which a wholesaler will perform again as he did during 
the ill-fated defense of the Dutch East Indies. At that 
time an air-field was needed on one of the islands o! 
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the Indies so that our planes would be close enough to 
fight and hold off the Japs. Portable airport lighting 
equipment was needed. While mechanics on our Pa- 
cific Coast revamped old movie-premiere searchlights, 
one wholesaler ransacked his stockroom on a Sunday 
morning and put together items which left in the after- 
noon by plane across the Pacific. Through his knowl- 
edge of the products of various manufacturers, this 
wholesaler was able to improvise and substitute until 
he had equipment that would serve the immediate pur- 
pose. (Case Record No. 49). 

With only these few case records we can see how 
vital to the war production program are the united 
efforts of the nation’s electrical wholesalers. The serv- 
ice that the wholesaler performs or the day that he 
saves may later be transformed into an irreplaceable 
factor in the nation’s pursuit of victory. 

We have seen here and in the accompanying maps 
a few average examples of individuals services—yet 
they're not unusual to the wholesaler, they're what he 
does everywhere, everyday! 
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HONOR ROLL 
of cooperating wholesalers 


W HOLESALER’s SALESMAN is indebted to the following 
concerns for supplying details of outstanding service 
records. Additions to this honor roll will be made in 
the future. 


Allen Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio 

B. & B. Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Baggis-Johnson Electric Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Baitinger Electric Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Baldwin-Hall Co., Syrauce, N. Y. 

Buffalo Electric Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Columbia Electrical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Crescent Electric Supply Co., Madison, Wisc. 
Dauphin Electrical Supplies Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Efengee Electrical Supply Co., Inc., Chicago, Il. 
The Electric Corporation, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Electric Sales and Service Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Electric Supply and Equipment Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
Electrical Supply Co., New Orleans, La. 

The Elliott Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Elliot-Lewis Electrical Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Englewood Electrical Supply Co., Chicago, III. 

Fife Electric Supply Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Fox Electric Supply Co., Elgin, Ill. 
Graham-Reynolds Electric Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Gross-Chew Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hawkins Electric Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Hollywood Wholesale Electric Co., Hollywood, Calif. 
Incandescent Supply Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Interstate Electric Co., New Orleans, La. 
Johannesen Electric Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

L. R. Klose Electric Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Joseph Kurzon, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Lappin Electric Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Landon & Hughes Electric Co., Utica, N. Y. 

The C. S. Mersick & Company, New Haven, Conn. 
The Nichols Electric Co.. Dayton, Ohio 

Peerless Electric Supply Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Pixley Electric Supply Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Revere Electric Supply Co., Chicago, Il. 

Rumsey Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. I. Sackett Electric Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Salt Lake City Hardware Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Standard Electric Supply Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
State Electric Supply, Ltd., Oakland, Calif. 
Steiner Electric Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Treadway Electric Co., Little Rock, Ark. 

Tristate Electrical Supply Co., Hagerstown, Md. 
Westinghouse Electrical Supply Co., Madison, Wisc. 
West Phila. Electric Supply Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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holesalers Are Expediters, 


roubleshooters, in War Lone 


Pacific Coast wholesaler tells how “extra services” are helping 


wholesalers set enviable records of assistance to war production 


66 AS an expediter and trouble- 
shooter in the procurement 
of electrical materials for war 

production industries and the armed 
services, the wholesaler is supplying 
a most vital war-time service far 
exceeding his important place as a 
distributor. I know this is true, 
particularly here on the West Coast 
where every phase of war activity 
is intensified. I believe that it is also 
more or less true throughout the 
country. 

“This something new that has 
been added to the role of the elec- 
trical wholesaler has completely 
changed his mode of operation. 
That he has handled all these new 
demands far beyond the normal 
scope of his business is an honor to 
his patriotic zeal and to his practical 
realization that his personal busi- 
ness life depends on the successful 
conversion of his facilities and ef- 
forts into channels that help directly 
to satisfy war production demands.” 

This commentary was made to 
an editor of WHOLESALER’S SALEs- 
MAN by Howard S. N. Stultz, part- 
ner in the Hollywood (Calif.) 
Wholesale Electric Co. Located as 
he is in the heart of the vital Pacific 
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By Howard S. N. Stultz 


Hollywood Wholesale Electric Co. 
As told to Howard J. Emerson 


Coast war manufacturing area, his 
views were felt to reflect day-to-day 
grappling with the requirements of 
manufacturers who are located often 
2 to 3,000 miles from the source of 
electrical materials. Mr. Stultz was 
enthusiastic when questioned about 
the service record being made by 
electrical wholesalers. He said: 

“T am looking at all this from my 
experiences and from what I see 
some other wholesalers in Southern 
California doing every day. In this 
overall picture I can see many ways 
in which we are speeding up war 
production in this area, and much 
of the success can be attributed to 
those ‘extra services’ | mentioned. 

“For instance, we spend more 
time and money expediting the de- 
livery of electrical materials than 
we could have ever imagined pos- 
sible three years ago. Most of the 
manufacturers are on the East 
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Coast or in what your Business In- 
dex calls the East North Central. 
Anyway, it’s a long way from here, 
and I have the suspicion that the 
roads must have more sidetracks 
than they do mainlines. 

“When have succeeded, 
through letters, telegrams and tele- 
phone calls, to get a shipment out 
of the factory, we must be ready to 
trace that shipment until we get it 
here or until we know that it has ar- 
rived at the customer’s war plant.” 

The increase in this type of serv- 
ice at the Hollywood Wholesale 
Electric Company has been so great 
that Mr. Stultz has added a man to 
the staff to handle this one particular 
function. With more than 90 per- 
cent of the company’s business di 
rectly or indirectly for war produc 
tion, this expediter has no spare 
time on his hands. 

“However,” Mr. Stultz con 
tinued, “what | call ‘extra service’ 
starts to be supplied long before at 
order is shipped out by the manu- 
facturer. We have to go over the 
order with the customer, point out 
immediately the products or models 
that would be difficult or impossibk 
to get. Then we try to work out 
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Howard S. N. Stultz 


substitutes where necessary—look- 
ing for a change in materials from 
the scarce to the obtainable. Maybe 
we suggest a change that would 
make possible the use of standard 
designs instead of special or unusual 
designs that would have to be made 
up just for this order. Then, where 
extremely large quantities of some 
items are needed, we work out a 
suitable arrangement whereby we 
are allowed to supply the products 
of more than one manufacturer. 

“But all that may still be only 
the beginning. On some large orders 
for immediate delivery from stock 
we may have to ‘phone up and down 
the Coast, checking the stocks of 
other wholesalers to get enough to 
supplement that from our own stock- 
room. If this should not be enough 
for the order, we gather together 
what we can and deliver it so that 
the war contractor can start work. 
Then we must check with manufac- 
turers and try to get the balance out 
here before that immediate supply 
has been used up. 

“You can see that we are doing 
somewhat different work than in 
peacetime. We used to sell elec- 
trical supplies in those days—in- 
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cidently, what we once called our 
salesmen are now functioning as 
contact men, working with our 
office staff in servicing our warplant 
customers, 

“I’m rambling from one point to 
another, but there are so many ways 
in which our company and other 
electrical wholesalers out here are 
working in expediting and trouble- 
shooting on war orders that it’s 
hard to pick them out. 

“Take another completely new 
angle in our business and see what 
it has meant in its requirements for 
service. That’s the enlargement of 
our territory. 

“Most of our large war orders 
originate here in Hollywood, Los 
Angeles, and the suburbs, but the 
actual warplant or war construction 
project may be many hundreds of 
miles away in the mountains, along 
a dreary stretch of the Pacific Coast, 
or maybe it’s across the mountains 
in the desert. 

“For example, there’s that Naval 
Ammunition Dump for which we 
supplied a large quantity of elec- 
trical materials. It is located in 
what we can speak of frankly as 
‘Never you mind where,’ but the 
place in this case is 100 miles from 
any community large enough to 
have a jobber. No railroad serves 
the vicinity and there’s no daily 
truck service. You can be sure that 
the Navy well appreciated the exist- 
ence of our fleet of trucks which 
brought the rush materials right to 
the spot where they were to be used, 
and which were available to bring 
immediately and directly any large 
or small quantity of materials for 
which the Navy had a sudden need. 

“There’s another angle I haven’t 
touched. That’s the wholesaler’s job 
of locating unusual materials or 
equipment. War production has 
created the need for a lot of 
‘specials.” Some of it has to be 
ordered, and there the wholesaler 
serves in using his knowledge and 
experience to suggest the manufac- 
turers most likely suitable and avail- 
able for special orders. However, 
what sometimes appears to be spe- 
cial equipment can be made up by 
combining standard materials or 
parts from stock. Other times, a 
slight engineering change will make 
a standard piece of equipment suit 


the purpose, and save the weeks or 
even months required for special 
manufacturing. The wholesaler’s 
knowledge of the materials and 
equipment available in the field 
helps immeasurably in this service 
to his warplant customers.” 

An interruption came at this point 
while Mr. Stultz straightened out a 
problem for a member of his staff. 
Some manufacturer must have been 
involved, because the interview im- 
mediately changed to this subject. 

“We're troubleshooters, too. I 
have mentioned some ways in which 
we have had to do it, but there are 
more specific cases. Now, there’s 
that job we handled for the Navy 
last Spring. About 300 fluorescent 
and incandescent fixtures were 
needed to light the buildings on a 
Navy post. We went through the 
usual routine of suggesting avail- 
able models, placed the order with 
the manufacturer and put our ex- 
pediting forces to work to see that 
the delivery was made on time. 

“Our work as_ troubleshooters 
started later after the installation 
was underway at a remote place of 
construction. Six of the fixtures had 
arrived without glass. Four others 
had been sent without sockets. That 
meant that we had to handle the 
claims and adjustments—time and 
money-consuming tasks. But first 
we had to burn up telephone wires 
locating some special glass, and sub- 
stitutes for the missing sockets so 
that the electrical workers and the 
construction crew that would follow 
them would not be kept waiting on 
the job. 

“That’s just one example of what 
I call troubleshooting, one of our 
most important functions. The time 
and expense involved in doing this 
work is an item critics always over- 
look when wholesalers are called 
‘brokers’ for receiving commissions 
on goods ordered through them 
from manufacturers. 

“No matter from what angle you 
view all this I’ve talked about, it 
adds up to ‘service’,” Mr. Stultz 
concluded, “and it is the most im- 
portant stock in trade for us and for 
any other wholesaler who works 
where the war activity is so intense. 
I look at it as our contribution to- 
ward the eventual Victory we all 
want.” 
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Wisdom 
hat Wholesalers Should Study 


Quotations from recent speeches 


by Donald M. Nelson 


Chairman, War Production Board 


with observations by the editor 


T this, probably the most critical 
stage of our country’s war 
effort, there is perhaps no 

single group of business enterprises 
that occupies a more unique and at 
the same time more precarious posi- 
tion than does the wholesaler. 

Those who are intimately famil- 
iar with the functions and processes 
that are generally summed up in the 
one term “Wholesaling,” know very 
well that few if any of those activ- 
ities can be eliminated. That whole- 
saling as a business has survived 
through the centuries probably is 
due entirely to the fact that no way 
has been found of substituting some 
other, more efficient form of agency, 
that would do the job at less cost 
and—there have been few if any 
short cuts discovered. 

Despite all this, the demands of a 
war-time economy do not permit 
any protective umbrellas over a par- 
ticular trade or traditions, and this 
means that whether it be a modest 
sized wholesaler of electrical goods 
or a huge industrial plant, each must 
cither justify its right to live, by 
demonstrating that it is essential to 
our war effort or it must close up or 
convert to some essential activity 
for duration, 

HWith its fighting fronts encircling 
the globe, this war is as much a war 
of production as it is a war of men 
and guns and planes and battleships. 
Being a total war, it demands that 
each individual and cach business 
enterprise must carry its proportion- 
ate “load” at the home front, the 
same as does each soldier or each 
combat unit at the far flung battle 
front. With the home front devoted 
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chiefly to the production of the 
sinews of war it then becomes a 
question whether the electrical 
wholesaler is carrying his share of 
the “load” in our war effort. 

On that point Mr. Nelson said 
recently: 

“That is of especial significance, 
because in order to produce goods 
for war in the volume and at the 
speed necessary, we are obliged to 
pay some very heavy human costs. 
They are so heavy that we simply 
could not hope to fight and win this 
kind of a war unless all of the peo- 
ple were determined to make any 
sacrifice that might be necessary. 

“Let me explain that in a little 
detail. Since December 7 we have 
had to take a number of drastic 
steps to remove the many obstacles 
which stand in the way of complete, 
all-out production for war. Now 
these obstacles possess in common 
one very striking characteristic ; 
they are things which are ordinarily 
cherished, even loved, in terms of 
the kind of life we on this continent 
have created and enjoyed. I think 
it probable that our enemies counted 
on our inability to remove those ob- 
stacles. That was the sort of thing 
they meant, I believe, when they 
spoke of the alleged softness and 
decadence of democracies. 

“Because in order to get the kind 
of production we must have, we 
must give up things that we spent 
much time winning. We have to 
abolish, for the duration of the war, 
our whole consumers durable goods 
industry. We have to deprive our- 
selves of the luxuries and comforts 
which go to make up our high stand- 


ard of living. We have to suspend 
many of the privileges which we 
have won. We have to take the 
highly fluid, adjustable situation of 
labor and management and to an 
extent solidify it for the duration of 
the war. We have had to upset not 
merely many of our cherished ways 
of doing things, but even the stand- 
ards by which those things are 
done.” 


It should be noted that this fact 
clearly puts the wholesaler on the 
spot. He must forget about old tra- 
ditions. He must at once give up 
his old leisurely way of catering to 
peace-time customers, and must get 
geared up quickly to giving servic 
to our war construction projects 
and war production plants, or he is 
licked. Wholesalers must carry: 
their “load” of what is essential 
toward keeping our war production 
machinery going or they will not be 
able to get materials to sell and that 
will be equal to their going out of 
business. 

Putting it another way—whole- 
salers must convert, just as thou- 
sands of factories have converted. 

Speaking of conversion, Mr. Nel- 
son stresses as follows: 

“Tf vou could travel around the 
country to our great manufacturing 
centers you would see that this job 
of turning peace industry into war 
industry is going along splendidly. 
The huge factories that make autos. 
refrigerators, washing machines, 
typewriters and all the other things 
aren't making any more of those 
things for us, nowadays. They’re 
working for the Army and Navy. 
And they are beginning to do 4 
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perfectly grand job. We are today 
turning out a greater quantity of 
arms, munitions and equipment 
jor our fighting men and the fight 
ing men of our Allies than any of us 
thought possible six months ago. 
That quantity is going to keep on 
getting bigger, month after month 
after month. Before we get through, 
it will most certainly be heavy 
enough to break Hitler’s back. 

“But remember this: that al- 
though we are getting production 
on a very large scale, you and I 
haven't really started to pay for it 
yet. We can honestly say that as 
far as production itself is concerned, 
we are ‘over the hump’ but as for 
the inconveniences, discomforts and 
hardships that you and I will have 
to endure—why, we haven't even 
got to the foothills yet. We are just 
beginning to learn that we can’t 
drive our autos to suit ourselves 
while the war lasts: before we get 
through we'll get an equal or a4 
greater jar in every single part of 
our daily lives. We won't get the 
new homes we want, or the new 
clothing we want, or all of the kinds 
and varieties of food we want; we 
won't be able to do much traveling 
for fun, and when we do travel we'll 
go by train instead of auto, and 
we'll probably sit up in day coaches 
instead of riding in pullmans; we'll 
see a good many thriving little 
business enterprises go out of busi- 
ness, and a great many people will 
find themselves taking on different 
jobs for the duration; we'll pay 
taxes as we never paid them before, 
and we'll do without a lot of things 
until it really hurts. 

“Yes, we'll really learn to take it; 
and if I understand the temper of 
the American people today I don’t 
think there will be one single com- 
plaint. We know what we’re up 
against. We want just one thing— 
victory. Whatever it we'll 
pay and pay gladly. 

“The one big limiting factor on 
our production of war goods today 
s the scarcity of materials. We have 
nobilized and expanded our pro- 
ductive capacity to a point where 
iothing but a shortage of these key 
iaterials can keep us from reaching 
ur goals. Suppose we get into a 
eal price spiral. Its immediate ef- 
ect will be to cause speculators to 
oard all of the critical materials 


costs, 
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they can lay their hands on so that 
they can sell, later on, at a rise. The 
government would of course move 
promptly and energetically to break 
up any such unpatriotic speculative 
actions; but there would always be 
a number of loopholes, and the net 
effect would inevitably be a serious 
tightening of our supply of mate- 
rials, with a consequent slowing 
down of the pace of production. 
And we need immediate war pro- 
duction so badly that such a de- 
velopment might easily endanger 
our chance for victory. 

“Furthermore, the extstence of 
such a chain of price increases 
would place a premium on produc- 
tion later on rather than on produc- 
tion now. War production would 
be a gamble for everyone engaged 
in it. It would be impossible to keep 
it orderly. The all-important job 
of making essential materials 
flow smoothly to the places where 
they are most needed would be 
interrupted. And, in addition, a 
continuing price spiral would com- 
pletely upset the country’s wage 
structure, and the harmonious la- 
bor relations necessary to an ex- 
panding production program would 
be seriously endangered. 

“For all of those reasons I am 
sure it is obvious that we simply 
must prevent this inflationary spiral 
from beginning. The next question 
is what can we do to gain that end? 

“The answer is simply that each 
of us will have to give up things, to 
reshape our daily lives to bare es- 
sentials. We will have to pay stiffer 
taxes and we ought to start saving 
to pay those taxes now. We will 
have to invest at least 10 percent 
of our current incomes in war 
bonds. Businessmen will have to be 
contented with low reasonable prof- 
its. Workers will have to forego 
wage increases, except in cases of 
substandard wages or inequities. 
Farmers will have to accept a ceil- 
ing on their prices at parity. House- 
wives will have to buy only what 
they need as they need it, and make 
everything last longer. A little less 
in our homes may mean a little more 
on the battle fronts. 

“T want to emphasize that all of 
these things must be done together. 
No one of us can take the attitude, 
‘It’s the other fellow who must sac- 
rifice first.’ already are 
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Americans who have sacriliced first 
—the soldiers and sailors who have 
been fighting and dying. Their sac- 
rifices are mountains: the sacrifices 
we must make are molehills. 

“To all those who have places in 
business or in industry I would like 
to say this: conduct every part of 
your business in such a way as to 
make the smallest possible disturb- 
ance to the country’s price structure. 
When you buy materials of any 
kind whatever—whether they are 


raw materials, semi-finished goods, 
finished products or what-not—buy 
as carefully as you know how. Do 
not try to stock up with any kind of 
goods in order to beat some antici- 
pated price rise a few months hence : 
that is the surest way of bringing 
that price rise to pass. Buy on value 
rather than on price; buy according 
to your needs and not for the sake 
of a speculative profit. And sell in 
the same way. Watch your profit 
margins closely. Adjust vour sell- 
ing prices to your actual costs, not 
to fluctuating market conditions. 
This war is not a chance for you 
to make a killing. You are not en- 
titled to look on it as an era in 
which you can get rich. 

“To wholesalers, dealers and con- 
sumers alike, I would like to say: 
abide by the price ceilings and ra- 
tioning controls established by the 
Office of Price Administration. It 
isn’t ‘smart’ to go to the bootlegger, 
in wartime+—not even if you can 
save a little money that way, or get 
a tire or a tankful of gasoline or an 
extra supply of groceries for your 
cupboard that way. We’re in a war, 
and violating these controls is close 
to treason. Don’t have anything to 
do with it, and don’t protect or 
countenance anyone who does.” 
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By Leon Henderson 


Administrator 
Office of Price Administration 


Price Control and the War’ 


Inflation brings runaway prices, devaluation of currency, can 


result in complete financial collapse and economic disaster 


to all. 


When underlying conditions show inflationary trends 


there is only one way to stop them—by PRICE CONTROL 


do not suppose that there is a 

topic which has been more thor- 

oughly discussed over the past 
twenty-four hours than the President’s 
message to Congress and to the Amer- 
ican people. He has called upon the 
Congress to provide promptly the nec- 
essary additional weapons in our fight 
for economic stability. All of you, 
I’m sure, agree with me that such 


*Excerpts from an address made by 
Mr. Henderson before the Sales Execu- 
tive Club, New York, Sept. 8, 1942 


action directed at farm prices and 
wages was inevitable. Pending be- 
fore Congress is the new tax bill 
which extends further control over 
fattening corporate profits. That, too, 
I trust you will agree is a most nec- 
essary weapon. 

All three were—and are—essential 
to keeping our economic balance. The 
only real question has concerned the 
mechanics to be used to achieve that 
end. The President has offered a 
choice. We now begin a new offensive 
in the fight against inflation and for 
stability. Whether or not we achieve 
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During Germany's inflation after World War I it took not one but three of 
these now obsolete Five Billion Mark notes to buy one street car ride. 
Before the war that note would have bought all the luxury ocean liners of 
the German Merchant Marine, with several fortunes left over. That’s what 


inflation means, 


it now depends upon how closely all 
of us, in and out of the government, 
work together with a common purpose 
and common determination. 

Some of us in the government, have 
earned a certain amount of public dis- 
favor by urging action along these 
lines for many months. Our counsel, 
you might say, was welcomed only in 
those quarters where misery was look- 
ing for company—that is, in quarters 
in which some degree of control al- 
ready existed. Elsewhere the idea 
prevailed that we, in OPA, were on 
the prowl for innocent sheep, that we 
were stalking the economic jungle 
with a cannon, hunting a lamb. We 
have been stalking—but it hasn’t been 
for sheep. We were hunting a wolf 
—the one wearing sheep’s clothing. 

Inflation is that kind of an animal 
—imasquerading in a false skin, glossy 
and rich and very tempting. 

Inflation always appears in the 
trappings of prosperity. Employment 
is up. Wages are booming. Farm 
prices are good. Factories hum day 
and night. New acres are plowed. 
Pockets are full and buying is frantic. 

It’s really a masquerade and our 
masks are a good-time Charley’s grin. 
But when midnight comes and the 
masks come off we recognize our- 
selves for what we really have been— 
dupes of our own making. 

The time—today—is midnight. 
There is no time left for masquerad- 
ing. The world we live in today is 
grim and bloody. It is a world of 
hard reality and of hard fact. It will 
grow grimmer and more bloody. We 
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Leon Henderson, OPA Administrator, addresses a luncheon at the Waldorf 
Astoria under the auspices of the Research Institute of America and Sales 
Executives Club of New York. On Mr. Henderson's right is Leo M. Cherne, 
executive secretary of the Research Institute. 


hetter count on its growing harder be- 
fore it grows easier. It will grow 
far more so unless we check ourselves 
quickly—unless we are more realistic 
about the jam we find ourselves in 
than we have been thus far. We must 
look where we're going. 

Those of us charged with the re- 
sponsibility of looking ahead find the 
going rough sometimes. I have spoken 
of inflation as a wolf. It can be 
thought of, too, as a disease—a disease 
that must be fought with bitter, ill- 
tasting medicines. This audience, 
particularly, knows the symptoms of 
the disease we are doctoring. You 
know that the medicine is necessary. 
You know that the dose now must be 
stronger if the disease is not to be- 
come epidemic—and fatal. Indeed, 
many of you have lived through epi- 
demic inflation and have its 
ravages. 

Yet there are those among us in 
\merica, defying memory and com- 
mon sense, who have been insisting 
on tempting fate in return for easy 
money. They have been taking a 
chance here, another one there. They 
‘hisel a little on this side and a little 
more on that one. What is the effect ? 
't is to weaken the very controls that 
ve have agreed upon as necessary to 
‘rotect ourselves. 

I say agreed upon because all of 
is here, I think, do agree that major 
idjustments must follow those that 
ave already been made if victory is 

» be won. These adjustments aren’t 


the other fellow’s. They are adjust- 
ments which all of us must make—as 
a nation and as individuals. We must 
see clearly our peril. We must see it, 
understand it; then face it and lick it. 
When we are prepared to do that—as 
individuals and as a nation—the con- 
trols of which some of us frequently 
complain will rest lightly upon us. 
The temptation to cut corners and to 
chisel here and there will be less com- 
pelling. But until that time, these 
controls will fall heavily upon our 
daily lives and businesses. Until we 
face up to our responsibilities in this 
desperate fight, these controls will 
have to be progressively tightened. 

Victory in this war—and victory in 
this fight against inflation—will event- 
ually be determined by the individual 
attitude that each of us take toward 
both fights. As individuals, the corner- 
cutters I have mentioned are quite 
obviously not in that frame of mind 
which spells victory. Nor is the atti- 
tude of mind which sees in OPA 
nothing except the exercise of an arbi- 
trary and capricious authority the 
frame of mind which we need to win. 

In the new offensive against infla- 
tion which the President has launched, 
that spirit must prevail, which is al- 
ready making thousands of men and 
women view their works as a truly 
major contribution to the success here 
at home of the fight for freedom that 
has now taken our men and boys 
around the world. 

In my shop—in the Office of Price 
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Administration—from here on in we 
will supplement that spirit with a 
strengthened insistence upon compli- 
ance with regulations. We propose to 
enforce price regulations wherever it 
is necessary to enforce them—and to 
enforce them to the hilt. 

Nearly four months have now passed 
since the General Maximum Price 
Regulation went into effect. During 
that time our office has tried—and | 
am confident—succeeded in seeing 
that American business has been in- 
formed of its terms and applications. 
We have made adjustments under 
those regulations when it has been 
established that they have caused un- 
due and unfair hardship. We have 
conducted a wide-spread educational 
campaign to inform business of its 
rights and obligations under the Act. 

The Office of Price Administration 
has more points of contact in the field 
with those affected by its regulations 
than any other government agency ex- 
ercising regulatory powers. To these 
points those affected have been able to 
go for information and advice. These 
field offices have been staffed as ade- 
quately as existing funds have per- 
mitted and more will be opened for 
the convenience of both the customer 
and business interests as rapidly as 
conditions permit. Through them, we 
have been able to reach both the cus- 
tomer and business as a whole and to 
them we have urged business to turn. 

Because we have been able to in- 
form business as a whole of its obli- 
gations under the Act, we may now 
assume that ignorance is no longer an 
excuse for price, rent and rationing 
violations. It never has been a legal 
excuse. But we have from the be- 
ginning recognized that in an economy 
as vast and complex as ours the task 
of adjustment is also difficult and 
complex. We have sought to be tol- 
erant. 

I think that that tolerance has paid 
dividends. For the great majority of 
those affected by our regulations have 
complied to the best of their knowl- 
edge and ability. When errors have 
occured they have been willing and 
eager to rectify them. For the co- 
occurred they have been willing and 
the American consumer, we are grate- 
ful. It has made the burden lighter. 
It has immeasurably aided us in the 
fight to maintain our economic stabil- 
ity. 

Yet it would be unfair to them and 
a menace to our effort as a whole to 
permit inaction now to weaken the 
controls. 

Therefore, I say to those in business 
and industry who have seen violators 
apparently going unpunished that the 
time of our tolerance is past. Every 
wilful violator of price regulations, 
every landlord who seeks to evade rent 
control, every trader in black markets 
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ot goods, under rationing or under 
limitation—whatever his motive or 
station—challenges the war effort of 
the nation. To the limit of our ability, 
we in the Office of Price Administra- 
tion will meet that challenge. 

We must now, I repeat, go for- 
ward on those lines. We cannot do 
otherwise. For the results of failure 
to win this battle against inflation and 
the high cost of living means disaster 
through retarding the war effort itself, 
in damaged civilian morale, in the 
effort to maintain throughout this land 
the kind of homes to which our soldiers 
want to return when the war is won. 

Inflation can do all of those things. 
It can destroy homes as effectively as 
high explosives and extend its menace 
into the peace that is to come. Yes, 
it can dim today and darken tomorrow. 
What is that tomorrow? It is one 


that all free men want and for which 
as free men we all must fight. And 
what is that fight? 

We are fighting for a land—and a 
world—which tomorrow must offer 
every man honest work at fair pay 
just as long as he is able and willing 
to produce. 

We are fighting for a land—and a 
world—in which a man’s honest pro- 
ductive efforts will assure him and his 
family adequate food, clothing, shelter, 
medical care, education and recreation. 

We are fighting for a land—and a 
world—which tomorrow must offer 
freedom of enterprise, with labor free 
of compulsion, business and industry 
free of unregulated monopoly. 

We are fighting for a land—and a 
world—oft freedom for the human 
spirit and the human will. 

These are our goals. They are the 


GET THAT BEAR! 


Reprinted through the courtesy of the Food Field Reporter 
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goals to which free men aspire. They 
are things which we can achieve. 

But none of them can—or will—be 
achieved except at a price—a price o/ 
sacrifice in blood and treasure for 
many, a sacrifice—and how little it is 
in comparison—of prerogatives and 
privileges and the business of living 
as usual. 

None of them can—or_ will—be 
achieved unless we here at home now 
assume our full share of responsibility. 
That is the least that is demanded. 
Let no man assume that this is a war 
for special privilege. Let no man 
assume that we are fighting today for 
any single individual or in the interest 
of any special group. We are all in 
this war—and the stakes are all or 
nothing. 

This enormous effort calls for dis- 
cipline. Fortunately, this great land 
is quite capable of imposing a good 
deal of self discipline when necessary. 
The General Maximum Price Regu- 
lation is an example of that discipline. 
It was not written as a mere exercise 
in arbitrary public power. Our rent 
regulations were not designed to make 
life miserable for landlords. We are 
not rationing gasoline and sugar and 
tires and automobiles and typewriters 
just to satisfy an ambition for power. 

All of these things—and those which 
are to come—have been made neces- 
sary by our effort to keep our economy 
in balance and to distribute justly and 
fairly those things of which there are 
not enough to go round under our old 
scheme of free buying and selling. 

It is important for us to remember 
from where these regulations come. 
None of the limitation orders; none 
ot the rules we have adopted spring 
from any source except war. The im- 
pact of this war upon us has necessi- 
tated every move we have made and 
dictated every action we have taken. 
Naziism and the Fascist 
the source of the trouble. 
made necessary the 


curse are 
They have 

strict self-dis- 
cipline we face. Upon them rests the 
ultimate responsibility for the dislo- 
cation, death and destruction which 
threaten this world. And so long as 
they exist upon this earth, dislocation, 
death and destruction will be with us. 
Therefore, it is imperative that we 
must destroy them. We must destroy 
everything for which they stand. It 
is, after all, a philosophy and not a 
man we are fighting. It is also a 
philosophy and not a man we are fight- 
ing for. Both these philosophies are 
dynamic. They are mutually exclu- 
sive. They cannot share the world 
between them. We have reached that 
point where, as I said a moment ago, 
free men’s stakes are all or nothing. 
If we can grasp that point—grasp it 
clearly and without qualifications of 
any kind—we are a long way toward 
the victory we free men seek. 
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WPB HEADQUARTERS—the place from which all ground rules 
flow—for “distributors” too. 


UIDE 


to more effective ccoperation with 


WPB Distributors Branch 


Composed of men experienced in distribution, this group exerts gov- 


ernment control at the wholesale level, watching over established 


trade channels, shielding retailers and consumers from priorities 


|* Washington the distributor’s “Capitol Hill” 
is the drab Temporary Building E, holdover 
from the last war, located on Adams Drive, be- 


tween 4th and 6th Streets. Here, in a lengthy 
wing and row of offices on the third floor the 
Distributors Branch of WPB governs the affairs 
of wholesalers, jobbers and distributors dealing 
in every type of “hard goods,” 
trical materials. 

With its more than 100 workers, the Distribu- 
tors Branch is one of the important regulators of 
the war economy. By exerting its control at the 


including elec- 


wholesale level it can determine how much or how 
little of the products made from critical mate- 
rials will be permitted to filter through the chan- 
nels of trade. By its work thus far, the Branch 
is the reason why John Doe can purchase a screw 
driver over the hardware counter without hav- 
ing a card punched or securing a priority at the 
City Hall. To the extent of having shielded the 
retailer and the consumer from becoming involved 
in the priorities system, the Branch has spared 
both the government and the public considerable 
trouble and expense. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE DISTRIBUTORS BRANCH ARE FOUR-FOLD 


1. To issue priority ratings so that essentiai 
materials will be made available to wholesalers 
supplying _ retailers, apartment 
houses, etc. Thus vital civilian requirements 
are met. 


farms, homes, 


2. To bolster the stocks of industrial distribu- 
tors for that part of their sales not adequately 
covered by the receipt and extension of customers’ 
priorities. 


3. To speed the flow of goods by keeping whole- 


saler inventories at a minimum and encouraging 
faster turnover. Toward this end it administers 


the wholesaler’s inventory limitation order, L-63. 


4. By acting as “sentinel” in WPB, the Dis- 
tributors Branch manages to inject an element 
in many orders and regulations which often means 
all the difference between workability and un- 
workability. The most striking accomplishment 
of the Branch in this respect was its long and 
eventually successful campaign for passage of 
Priorities Regulation No. 3. 
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By Linford C. White 


Chief, Distributors’ Branch 
WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 


As told to O. Fred. Rost 


Sam WILL Play Ball 
With the Distributor 


. .. the distributor plays ball with Uncle Sam. The wholesaler’s 
very existence depends on full, intelligent cooperation in filling 
out forms and supplying necessary information, and by comply- 
ing with the spirit, as well as the letter of all current orders 


by “Lin” White during this 

interview has been used in the 
title, and he meant it when he said, 
“T really honestly believe that if the 
distributor will play ball with Uncle 
Sam, he will play ball with the dis- 
tributor.” 

That is Mr. White’s belief today 
but you may be certain, that such 
confidence has come only after a 
long and hard struggle, after meet- 
ing all kinds of visible and con- 
cealed obstacles and after one of the 
most difficult selling jobs that ever 
was done. 

Indeed the wholesalers of the 
country owe an immense debt of 
gratitude to Mr. White and a small 
group of faithfuls because if it had 
not been for the valiant fight they 
put up, there would be no Distribu- 
tors’ Branch today. In fact whole- 
salers and distributors might have 
been legislated out of business for 
duration. 

Reminiscent of that struggle for 
recognition, Mr. White recalled: 

“Starting in a year ago July, after 
several trips to Washington on 
priority matters, I decided that the 
distributors were going to have a 
hard struggle. Always liking a scrap 
of any kind, somehow or other I 


T HE most potent remark, made 


took it upon myself to show the 
OPM that the distributors were an 
important functional part of the Pre- 
paredness Program. This was done 
in conjunction with W. C. Stauble, 
who was Chairman of the National 
Industrial Supply Defense Com- 
mittee. 

“T had the honor of being Chair- 
man of the first OPM meeting held 
in the United States. This meeting 
was held in Waterbury, Connecticut 
the latter part of July, and the prin- 
ciple speaker was Joseph L. Over- 
lock, Assistant Deputy Director in 
charge of the Defense Supply Rat- 
ing Plan, Maintenance and Repair, 
etc. 

“The OPM was expecting per- 
haps two-hundred (200) people to 
turn out at the meeting at the most, 
and in the face of a rainy evening, 
the turn-out was nineteen hundred 
(1900) people. It so impressed Joe 
Overlock, that he invited H. K. 
Clark into the OPM to be a Senior 
Consultant on the Defense Supply 
Rating Plan. Tony Clark after- 
wards advanced to become Assistant 
Deputy Director, and is now a Com- 
mander in the ANMB, and co- 
operates with us. 

“Bill Stauble and myself had a 
lot of work visiting the various 
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people here, and incidentally, I only 
missed one week from July to the 
day war was declared and I paid all 
my own expenses. 

“The day war was declared, Tony 
asked me to join OPM as we figured 
things would get tougher for the 
distributors and we would have to 
assist in laying out the distributors 
part in a war program. 

“We then set up a Distributors’ 
Section in the Production Require- 
ments Branch, and I was very proud 
to be named the first Chief. One of 
my greatest pleasures was to have 
the assistance of McKew Parr, as 
Senior Consultant on electrical prob- 
lems. 

“We then developed and grew so 
fast, administering the L-63 Order 
and the PD-1X, as well as handling 
distributors problems in general, 
that we became a Branch.” 

In that last paragraph Mr. White 
summed up what really was a 
strenuous period of adjustments 
and organization, when everybody 
worked almost day and night, try- 
ing to establish some sort of system 
and building for proper cooperation 
with other branches and sections of 
WPB. 

This interviewer recalls that in the 
early days, when Mr. White headed 
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1 = 4 2 ...The familiar push button... the bells and 


chimes that served homes, schools, factories and hospitals .. . 
are all doing an important battle job today. The fighter plane 
pilot presses a button—yes, an Edwards button—and death spits 
through the silvery blur of a roaring propeller. The bombardier 
presses an Edwards button to drop a batch of deadly eggs to blast 
the Axis. Liberty ships, aircraft carriers, PT Boats ... wherever 
sure-fire electric signaling is needed... Edwards equipment is there. 


194?... Today's production at Edwards and Company is at fever 
pitch for war... but research for tomorrow goes steadily on to 
assure our distributors the best of peacetime signaling for the con- 
tractors and industrials who will reconstruct a war-torn world. 
EDWARDS AND COMPANY, NORWALK, CONN. 


“OKAY, CHARLIE, PUSH 


The simple act of pushing a button brought 4 
thousand conveniences to America’s finger tips, 
symbolized peacetime efficiency, utilized sig. 
naling devices for America’s standard of living. 


EDWARDS 


SPECIALISTS IN 
ELECTRICAL SIGNALING 
SINCE 1872 
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Linford C. White 


up the section, any priorities service 
to a wholesaler involved travelling 
endless miles of corridors,  stair- 
ways, etc., to visit each product 
section, because separate priorities 
had to be obtained from the copper, 
the rubber, the steel and other raw 
materials control agencies on every 
order. That meant costly delays. 

Today the average requests, such 
as PD-1X forms, are generally 
cleared the same day they are re- 
ceived and all the necessary work 
in connection with their handling is 
done in Mr. White’s department. 

Explaining the present set-up and 
method of procedure Mr. White 
said : 

“The Distributors’ Branch is di- 
vided into Sections, such as, Elec- 
trical, Hardware, Industrial, Plumb- 
ing and Heating, Automotive, and 
Miscellaneous. All the men process- 
ing the PD-1X Form, are practical, 
experienced distributor men. Any 
distributor of any type of supplies 
can rest assured that the man hand- 
ling his case is thoroughly familiar 
with the material used in the manu- 
facturing, etc. of a product. 

“I know that you will be inter- 
ested to know that ‘we work with 
the end product branches under 
directives. We now have over 7,- 
OOO directives, which means that on 
all those items where we have direc- 
tives, the PD-1X case is analyzed, 
processed, and sent out of this 


Branch within 24 hours at the long- 
est. The majority of the cases are 
processed the day we receive them, 
of course, we did not accomplish 
this right off the bat; it has taken 
months to get our directives to- 
gether and develop a smooth work- 
ing organization. 

“Various heights of ratings are 
given on the PD-1X in order that 
the distributors may obtain the ma- 
terial within a reasonable length of 
time. The original thought on the 
PD-1X was that an A-10 rating 
would be assigned, and that the 
producer would be assisted under 
the Production Requirements Plan. 
We still assign some A-10 ratings, 
but only run the scale today based 
on our knowledge of what will ob- 
tain the items needed. 

“Jim Kennedy did a very fine job 
for us, and went through what we 
might term the ‘head-ache’ period. 
Harry Stevenson is carrying along 
at the same pace and doing one fine 
job, the same as did Jim, his pre- 
decessor. I have been very fortunate 
in having the assistance of these men 
and Perry B. Patteson, Assistant 
Chief, and R. B. Galbreath, Ad- 
ministrative Assistant. These boys 
have done a dandy job in laying 
out procedure and working with the 
product branches and in general, 
forming a smooth working organi- 
zation.” 

Unfortunately those men, who are 
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responsible for having created a 
workable plan for giving distribu- 
tors and wholesalers a chance to 
function as part of our war effort, 
feel that they are not getting the 
desired cooperation from the field. 

They admit that a certain number, 
mostly the larger or medium-sized 
houses are doing a pretty good job 
of filing forms accurately and are 
making an earnest effort to “play 
ball” but there are hundreds of 
wholesalers who barely try. 

It is therefore highly desirable 
that every wholesaler and salesman 
take particular notice of the sugges- 
tions and warnings with which Mr. 
White closed the interview: 

“I would like to suggest to you 
that you bring out to your readers, 
the fact that if they come within 
the terms of the L-63 Order, they 
should obtain from their local Field 
Office, the latest copy of the Order. 

“IT would also like to have you 
warn your readers who come within 
the Order to have their copy of 
PD-336 in case they have a visit 
from the War Production Board, or 
in case their forms are called for in 
the near future. 

“The Distributors’ Branch had a 
great deal to do with Regulation 
No. 3, which allows a distributor 
to place his materials by kinds and 
types, but he must not change out 
of a class. Example: If a distribu- 
tor sells out on a priority under 
Regulation No. 3, he can extend 
any sizes of ‘steel machine screws,’ 
but he must not change to brass. 
Under Regulation No. 3, he can 
extend for an equal amount, at cost 
value, of the material sold at the 
height of rating he received on his 
sale. He must keep a record of his 
extensions of Regulation No. 3. 

“It is my hope that we will have 
distributor men in the Field, who 
will visit all types of distributors, 


assisting them on priority regula- 
tions, orders, etc. I believe that such 


a man could do a world of good for 
the entire War Program. I really 
honestly believe that if the dis- 
tributor will play ball with Uncle 
Sam, he will play ball with the 
distributor. 

“In closing, | am going to ask 
your readers to keep within Priority 
Regulations, in order that they can 
properly carry out their part in the 
War Effort.” 
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They Can Help You 


You Work With Them 


At WPB’s Distributors Branch, men trained as electrical whole- 


By Harry Stevenson 


Senior Analyst 
Electrical Section, Distributors Branch 
War Production Board 


salers are ready to give your requests and problems sym- 


pathetic cooperation, BUT — You Must Do Your Part FIRST 


HE electrical wholesaler today 
is certainly in a not-too-enviable 
position. Beset on all sides by 
rules, regulations, material short- 
ages, and delayed deliveries, the 
amount of confusion and red tape 
to cut through is enormous. Yet, in 
spite of all this, the wholesaler con- 
tinues his valuable service in these 
days of war, just as he has always 
done during the years of peace. 
Meanwhile, the War Production 
Board recognized the valuable func- 
tion of distribution by setting up an 
official Distributors Branch, dedi- 
cated solely to distributors’ war-time 
problems. Within that branch, are 
several sections, one for each major 
type of supplies distributed through 
wholesalers, and each concerned 
only with the problems of that par- 
ticular field. One of these sections 
is set up exclusively for electrical 
supplies. Mr. C. McKew Parr, at 
present convalescing from a serious 
illness, is Consultant to that section. 
Besides this writer who functions 
as Senior Analyst, the staff is com- 
posed of “Bill” James, for years 
with L. A. Woolley, Inc., of Buffalo, 
New York, “Ed” Maynard, from 
Southern Tier Electric Supply Co. 
in Binghamton, New York, Howard 
DuVall, formerly with Baltimore 
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Electric Supply Co., and Park Mid- 
dleton of Westinghouse Electric 
Supply Co. Another member of our 
staff, Fred Ablett, of E. S. and E. 
Co., Albany, New York, is now 
serving with the War Production 
Board Field Office in New York 
State. So that we can personally 
acquaint you with our operations 
here, we extend to you a sincere 
invitation to visit us at any time, 
subject to your convenience. You 
may be sure of a warm welcome, as 
we are all distributors’ men here; 
we talk your language, and you talk 
ours. 

sriefly, to explain our setup, we 
are in the position of representing 
the electrical distributor on the War 
Production Board. It is our task to 
try to make sure that the various 
Knd-Product Branches give recog- 
nition to the part that electrical dis- 
tributors play in helping to keep 
American War Industry operating 
and our civilian economy function- 
ing. 

Our authority in applying priority 
ratings to Form PD-1X applica- 
tions, is based on definite instruc- 
tions obtained from the proper 
Branches telling us just what we can 
do and how far we can go in extend- 
ing priority assistance. 


These definite instructions are 
subject to revision from time to time 
as materials become more critical, or 
plentiful. These instructions can 
also be revised if full and complete 
facts are presented to justify such 
revision. It can be said that the 
rating authorized is in direct rela- 
tionship to the need and the facts 
presented to support that need. He 
must look to you for these facts. 

If, perhaps, there may be criticism 
of what we are doing, isn’t it quite 
possible that you haven’t taken a 
more constructive hand in lending 
us your specialized knowledge, ex- 
perience, and suggestions? We like 
to receive constructive criticisms 
here, and anything that you have to 
offer in a constructive way is really 
appreciated and may go a long way 
towards helping solve some of our 
mutual problems. Anything import- 
ant enough to talk about among 
yourselves concerning W. P. B. 
problems is also important enough 
to tell to us. After all, Washington 
is affecting your business every day. 
Be sure that we get the right slant 
on your problems. 

Meanwhile, our Branch is con- 
cerned with getting PD-1X cases in 
and out as though they were rush 
war orders with a big red label read- 
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mg: Delivery Urgently Required. 
Form PD-1X, unlike other forms, 
does not travel all about the War 
Production Board for final approval. 
Instead, Form PD-1X is acted upon 
only by the personnel of the Dis- 


tributors Branch. Not only is this 
a great saving of time (PD-1X 
Cases generally are “processed” and 
returned by the Branch within 24 
hours), but in addition, only the 
members of our staff analyze your 
application, and these are men who 
are well experienced in electrical 
supplies wholesaling and who can 
understand your problems. 

All electrical cases are delivered 
to our section for analysis. The first 
thing that the analyst looks at is 
Section IT to observe whether or not 
the total inventory carried is exces- 
sively over a 60 or 90 day supply, 
as compared to total sales. If the 
total inventory carried is within the 
aforementioned limits, according to 
the time zone, full priority assistance 
is given in Section III, wherever 
possible. If the total inventory in 
Section II is too large, then only 
limited assistance is allowed, so as 
to have a tendency to help bring 
down the total overall inventory. 
Beyond this, no further action is 
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taken in regard to the total overall 
inventory and sales figures that are 
shown. We are leaving it entirely 
up to the individual distributor to 
reduce his inventory, if it is over a 
minimum working stock. All that 
we do is to call the matter to his at- 
tention. 

After completion of this prelim- 
inary analysis, the analyst turns his 
attention next to Section III, in 
which are listed all the items on 
which priority assistance is wanted. 
Here is where the analyst figures 
out the 60 or 90 day allowable sup- 
ply for each item. This is worked 
out by computing the total stock 
withdrawals from columns C (be- 
ginning inventory 12/31/41), col- 
umn D, (receipts from date of in- 
ventory to date of filing), and 
column E, (inventory, date of fil- 
ing). 

Next, the number of months from 
the first of the year to the date of 
filing is found and this number is 
divided into the total stock with- 
drawals to arrive at the average 
withdrawal per month. This amount 
is then multiplied by two for a 60 
day supply in the Eastern and Cen- 
tral Time Zones or multiplied by 
three for a 90 day supply in the 
Mountain and Pacific Time Zones. 
From the total arrived at is de- 
ducted the amount of inventory now 
on hand. 

The balance remaining represents 
the additional material needed to 
bring the stock up to a 60 or 90 
day working basis. It is important 
that in these columns you show only 
those amounts that apply to the 
sizes and types of the items on 
which you require priority assist- 
ance. Do not include those figures 
that apply to your total inventory 
of the item. 

The analyst then looks over these 
figures; allows the full amounts re- 
quested, if justified; if a reduced 
amount is in order, he adjusts that 
amount so that it will be in line 
with commercially procurable quan- 
tities. In addition, he sometimes has 
to reduce a justified amount in those 
cases where the scarcity of the raw 
material involved makes it necessary 
to operate on a shorter time basis. 

Finally the analyst assigns the 
priority rating which at the moment 
runs from A-l-a to A-10, depend- 
ing upon the items involved. For 


every item that may be denied pri- 
ority assistance, a letter is returned 
with the application, explaining the 
reason therefor. This denial need 
not be, by any means, the final de- 
cision of the application. 

If you have the facts to retute 
our reason for denial and if you 
bring them to our attention, every 
effort will be made to correct the 
situation. Likewise, if the rating 
granted is not high enough or if the 
quantities authorized are too small, 
you have every right to challenge 


our decision and to ask for a 
reconsideration, provided you 
have facts constructive facts 


to offset our original action. 

Many people have questioned us 
concerning Form PD-1X 
What can it do? Will it help out? 
Should we file a PD-1X Applica- 
tion? What ratings are assigned ? 
To these questions, all we can say, 
and we say this sincerely, is that 
Form PD-1X is working and is 
helping out in hundreds of ways. 

Form PD-1X should be used to 
secure priority assistance to re- 
plenish your stock of items depleted 
on non-rated orders; likewise, it 
should be used to replace stock sold 
on ratings which later proved to be 
not high enough to secure replace- 
ment. We can say that where we re- 
ceive the cooperation of the appli- 
cant and that where he makes an 
effort to clearly present his facts 
and to make known to us his prob- 
lems, we are able in most cases to 
secure favorable action. 

Meanwhile, every day we receive 
letters from distributors who are 
using Form PD-1X. The follow- 
ing portion of one of these letters is 
a good example : 


“In conclusion, we wish to thank 
you for the prompt and fair con- 
sideration your Section has given 
the many PD-1X applications we 
have sent you in the past few 
months. In spite of the traditional 
criticism of governmental depart- 
ments, we feel that you are making 
every effort to see that distributors 
get as much merchandise as possible 
consistent with the war effort. The 
detailed letters we have received 
from you show that our problems 
are not taken lightly and we can 
hardly refuse, therefore, to do what- 
ever work is necessary to meet your 
requirements.” 
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K In TIME, BUSINESS WEEK and leading 
industrial papers we’re telling your custom- 
ers these facts: 


Many war plants needing fluorescent lighting 
do not now have it—mainly because priority 
regulations scare them off. 


As a matter of fact, Uncle Sam’s policy is that 
any plant engaged in important war work 
may install fluorescent lighting—simply upon 
proving that there is a genuine need for bet- 
ter lighting. 


Thus, obtaining the go-ahead is often made 
easy because W.P.B. officials are well 


And they know that finer lighting means 
fewer accidents, better workmanship, better 


morale. 


So contact every local firm producing for the 
war effort and needing improved lighting. 
Do your part in speeding war production by 
demonstrating how much fluorescent can 
help. 


Naturally, you'll sell fluorescent at its finest 
— Sylvania (formerly «Hygrade’’) Lamps 


aware of the many advantages of good 
lighting in speeding production. 


They know the importance of this cool, 
glare-free, shadowless lighting in pro- 
moting plant efficiency, in stepping up 
output, without additional copper wiring. 


a STARTER THAT TOPs 
\ 
| AS WELL as St ARTS: 
4 The Sylvania premium Mirastat auto” 
matically cuts out a dead lamP as 00" 
4 as its useful life 1s ended- There > no 
waste of wattage "° needless over 
Joading of the pallast- For efacie™ 
economical starter of custom’ 
say they can nd the of the Premium Mires” 


Copper and the 
Electrical Wholesaler 


By J. W. Mullally 


Consultant, Allocation Unit 
WPB Copper Branch 


Before ordering or accepting an order for copper or copper products, 
the question should be asked “Is this needed? Can I do without it?” 


That’s one way to help save this vital material for urgent war uses 


66 OFT People Want Good 
News—Strong People Want 
Truth.” 

This caption appeared recently in 
Life Magazine. 

You, the electrical wholesaler, 
want the truth. The electrical 
wholesaler is vitally needed in win- 
ning the war. Copper, one of our 
most critical materials, is scarce and 
you, by your efforts, can help in 
conserving the limited supply in a 
number of ways. 

You ask, “Why is copper scarce 7 
We always had enough before. We 
are mining more today.” In our 
everyday business life we are apt 
to forget the number of things 
and the number of weapons and 
other materials vitally needed for 
the prosecution of this all-out war 
which are made of copper: cart- 
ridge cases, large and small; ship, 
airplane and tank radios; plane, 
tank and ship wiring of all kinds; 
welding cable for our shipyards, 
airplane and tank plants; wiring for 
new plants to manufacture various 
types of armaments, etc. The copper 
for making these essential materizls 
was formerly used in automobiles, 
radios, washing machines, electrica! 
appliances and a number of other 
copper articles which any of you can 
see around your home today. We 
are going to get along without all 


of these things and probably more 
before this all-out war is over. 

Our men in the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard and 
Merchant Marine need to be prop- 
erly equipped with weapons and 
ammunition, now, to lick that un- 
holy three, Hitler, Tojo and Mus- 
solini. Our war needs are large and 
we still need more copper. War 
needs must be met first. Everything 
else is secondary. On this important 
fact we know you agree. 

You, the electrical wholesalers of 
the United States, can help win this 
war, not only by supplying the vari- 
ous war industries in your terri- 
tories, but you can call upon every 
salesman to make every effort to 
conserve copper and copper prod- 
ucts. He can urge his customers 
to use substitute sizes, second hand 
pieces, odd lengths of wire and cable 
He can prevent over-ordering. This 
he should do at all costs. Every 
pound of copper over-ordered on 
any job means just that many less 
bullets to use against the Nasis. 

You can also help by getting in 
the scrap, yourself, and urging all 
your customers to do so. You can 
call their attention to the copper 
shortage, why we have a shortage 
and why we need more. We, today, 
before ordering or, yes, even before 
accepting an order for copper or 
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copper products should say to our- 
selves, “Is this needed? Can I do 
without it?” 

Remember, every man in our 
armed forces, high in the sky, on 
and under the water and on land, 
must be backed up in the field, in 
the air and on sea, afar and at home 
by copper and plenty of it. Any- 
thing you can do in any way to 
conserve and save copper by pre- 
venting its use in any project or job 
other than one vitally needed for 
this War will help lick Hitler. 

It will be a job well done. You 
and you alone will know the answer 
Cooperate—Save Copper for War 
Needs. 
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RIB BONS OF 


Piercing the privacy of night, giant “eyes” watch over our cities. As the silver ribbons of 


light reach and reveal the plane, anti-aircraft guns automatically have it covered. These 


guardians of our homes are controlled by a nervous system of wires—wires that must not 


fail. Should the gun’s concussion break a single insulation, the defense of the city must falter. 


CONTROLLED BY A REVOLUTIONARY KIND OF WIRE... 


Fortunately, prior to the war, a revolution- 
ary kind of insulated wire was developed 
and perfected by United States Rubber 
Company. Millions of feet of this Laytex™ 
Wire are fighting with our Armed Forces 
and serving in the fire arid police commu- 


nications systems of our cities. It is used in 
the lighting of modern buildings. Laytex is 
thin, light, strong, tough. This rubber insu- 
lation is the most flexible of all insulation 
for electrical conductors. It is most impervi- 
ous to moisture and remains stable through 


a wide range of temperatures. It will not 
shatter under concussion. This is a vital fac- 
tor in its use by both the Army and Navy. 
It is perfectly centered—because, for the first 
time in the history of electricity, the insu- 
lation is applied successfully in liquid form. 


lany valued employees of United States Rubber Company are 


on leave, serving in the Armed Forces, W. P. B. and other emergency agencies. When the 


war is won these employees will be welcomed back to their jobs. We also look forward to the 


day when our products that are now serving with the Armed Forces will be welcomed back 


by our Wholesaler friends. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


1230 Sixth Avenue « Rockefeller Center * New York 


@ UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
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By Dean C. Gallagher 


Chief, WPB Maintenance and Repair Branch 


100 


Other WPB Orders 


That title is strictly the Editor’s—having detected a handwriting on 
the wall between the lines of Mr. Gallagher’s random observations 


MMEDIATELY after the P-100 
Order was released, manufactur- 
ers and distributors began to issue 
pamphlets and sales broadsides and 
to send out avild interpretations as 
to how their business could be in- 
creased by the use of this Order. 
Rubber stamps were ordered for 
salesmen and they used them often 
and indiscriminately to send through 
orders for material which was pro- 
hibited by the Order. Distributors 
also have been using the P-100 Or- 
der to purchase fat stocks of mate- 
rial that is vitally needed for imme- 
diate use and they have been en- 
deavoring in many ways to keep 
their stocks of material until rat- 
ings high enough to replace them 
were received. This type of action 
on the part of distributors and 
wholesalers has prostituted one of 
the most necessary of all orders 
issued to date by the War Produc- 
tion Board and its future at the 
present time is in serious doubt. 
Distributors have also neglected 


B. Parker Middleton, Howard 


to recognize the provisions of Pri- 
orities Regulation No. 1. This 
Regulation provides that material 
shall be released on ratings of A-10 
or higher. Many distributors hold 
material in their stocks until higher 
ratings are received so that they 
will be sure of replacement. Unless 
material is subject to an “L” or 
“M” order, Priorities Regulation 
No. 1. shall prevail and material 
must be released upon receipt of a 
defense rating, which is A-10 or 
higher. It is unreasonable to sup- 
pose that material would be in stock 
if ratings had been received against 
this material ; consequently, any dis- 
tributor holding stock for high rat- 
ings for replacement purposes is 
violating the terms of Priorities 
Regulation No. 1 and is subject to 
prosecution under the War Act. 
Manufacturers should all know 
by this time that the various ad- 
ministrators of their Production Re- 
quirements Plan recognize the fact 
that maintenance and repair mate- 


DuVall, William S. James 


rial is important ; consequently, they 
know that even though their pattern 
shows a large quantity of A-10 bus- 
iness, ratings are granted them suffi- 
ciently high to procure the raw ma- 
terial necessary for fabrication. 
These manufacturers, however, are 
still pressing distributors for high 
ratings. It becomes a vicious cir- 
cle and, therefore, the program of 
the War Production Board becomes 
ineffective. 

Orders issued by the War Pro- 
duction Board are not an invitation 
to increase business. These orders 
merely advise the availability of 
certain materials under certain con- 
ditions. Foremost in the minds of 
all distributors should be the fact 
that all material made from metals 
are critical and are performing no 
useful function for the war effort 
sitting on the distributor’s shelf. 
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_War Production 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT/ 


Vital lighting . . . and vital machines of war production 
depend on current. No short circuits ... no broken lines... 
no oil-soaked insulation must interfere. Central Conduit gives 
the dependable protection of rigid steel to guard against 
these dangers to all electrical circuits . . . buried or ex- 

posed. Central Rigid Steel Con- 


Vy iy duit is serving dependably in 
e America’s War Production plants. 
RIGID 
STEEL 


by 


SPANG CHALFANT, INC. 


(HOT DIPPED) 


THERE’S TESTED STRENGTH IN EVERY LENGTH” 
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How 


Use 


First Aid for depleted inventories is provided in cases 


where extension of ratings fails to do the whole job 


HE wholesaler’s priority case boils down to the 

fact that there are just two ways in which he can 
replenish his stocks on ratings. His Number One 
Procedure, and the one affording him the best chance 
to show the highest ratings, is the accumulation, bas- 
keting and extension of priorities actually received 
from customers, as described in the section, “How to 
Extend Ratings”. The Number Two Procedure is 
to apply directly to WPB for priority assistance on 
Form PD-1X (shown on succeeding pages). The 
latter is considered supplementary to the former prac- 
tice. Since extension of ratings does not always serve 
the wholesaler’s purpose completely, the PD-1X form 


has considerable importance. 


(Note: The best instruction sheet for 
users of the PD-1X forms is printed on 
the back of the form itself. The data 
given below may serve as a clarification 
on many points, but no one should exe- 
cute a PD-1X form without first thor- 
oughly studying the explanations on the 
back.) 


Filling Out Form 


1. In “department” (upper right) 
indicate the type of supplies on which 
you seek assistance and then confine 
the application to supplies of that type. 

2. Figures shown in Section II (A) 
and (B) are for the department or 
total business. They do not pertain 
to the individual items you will list in 
Section IIT. 

3. In Section III (Cols. A and B) 
it is not necessary to break down the 
sizes of such items as bolts, screws, 
etc. However, this should be done on 
items which differ in construction, 
characteristics or uses—such as elec- 
tric motors, motor controls, etc. These 
should be shown as separate items for 
each size and type. Critical items, 
such as micrometers, should show 
range of sizes. 

4. Figures listed in columns C, D 
and E (Section III) refer to the 
values of the items totaled in A and 
B, not the total stock of the line. 


HOW PD-1X WORKS 


1. Wholesaler fills out three copies, retaining the 
third one, sending other two to Distributors Branch, 
War Production Board, Temporary Building “E”, 
Washington, D. C. 

2. If application is approved, one copy of PD-1X 
will be returned to applicant, showing the quantities 
of materials authorized and the rating. 

3. Wholesaler retains this form, and he may extend 
the rating by endorsing on his purchase order the fol- 
lowing statement : 
“Certification—Preference rating . 
pursuant to Form PD-1X, Serial No. D .. ., in accord- 
ance with Priorities Regulation No. 3, with which I 


. is hereby applied 


certify I have complied.” 


PD-1X CHECK LIST 


5. Section IV is very important. 
Wherever possible show “end use” or 
describe kind of customers you serve. 
Also report basic materials from 
which items are made. 


Relation To L-63 


1. Use of PD-1X is not confined 
to items listed in L-63 (see page 81). 
Remember, however, that in signing 
the form, you are certifying that your 
inventory is within the L-63 limits. 

2. In urgent cases, where a line 
needs to be lifted up to a practicable 
level, a 30 days’ supply of the “short” 
items may be approved even though 
the distributor’s over-all stock exceeds 
the L-63 limits. Indicate the facts 
fully in Section IV. 


Inventory 


1. You need not take a physical in- 
ventory each month nor keep a per- 
petual inventory. If you wish, records 
can be computed thus: Starting with 
total dollar sales in the month (ex- 
cluding direct shipments), compute 
cost of such sales based on average 
gross margin of profit. Result is cost 
of sales made. This figure, compared 
with total dollars of purchase bills for 
materials received (excluding direct 
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shipments) will indicate gain or loss 
in inventory during the month. This 
gain or loss can be added to or sub- 
tracted from the starting inventory 
figure, giving a “book inventory” fig- 
ure for the end of the month. If no 
starting inventory figure is available, 
an inventory must be taken before 
using this form. 


General 


1. A rating may be obtained to se- 
cure materials that will be sold with- 
out ratings (provided the materials 
are for essential needs). In some 
cases the approved application may 
specify the merchandise can only be 
resold on specified ratings. 

2. Generally speaking, no rating 
will be assigned on PD-1X for items 
not previously carried in stock by the 
distributor. Special cases will receive 
attention. Indicate full facts in Sec- 
tion IV. . 

4. The rating assigned on PD-1X 
may be used on two or more purchase 
orders providing that the total does 
not exceed the amount authorized. 

5. Do not use PD-1X to obtain a 
rating for capital equipment designed 
for your own use. Use Form PD-1A, 
sending it to the Service Branch, 


WPB. 
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EXTEND PRIORITIES 


] As o distributor's 
stock is sold, his rat- 
ings accumulate. 


2 When stock gets 
low, accumulated rat- 
ings are extended to 
monvfacturer. 


MANUFACTURER 


3 Manufacturer 


fills the distributor's 
rated order, replaces 
his stock. 
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INCE July 1 distributors have been permitted to 

extend priority ratings under the greatly simpli- 
fied procedure provided by several amendments to 
Priorities Regulation No. 3. The new rules specify 
that any preference rating, no matter how it was orig- 
inally assigned, may be extended by a simple form 
of certification which states merely that the purchaser 
certifies to the seller, and to WPB, that he is entitled 
to extend the ratings shown on his purchase order. 

Under Regulation 3 and its amendments, all indus- 
try is put on its honor to obey the rules. Every per- 
son in a chain of priority extensions—from the point 
where it is first issued to obtain war equipment until 
it works its way back to the raw materials producer— 
is expected to handle them fairly and honestly, and 
with due respect for the Second War Powers Act 
which clearly makes priority violations a_ criminal 
offense. 

The wholesaler is given full permission to replace 
stock sold on ratings for as long as three months after 
filling rated orders. Further, he may “basket” on a 
single purchase order the ratings of several different 
priorities served on him. The only basic requirements 
now imposed are that (1) the distributor has in his pos- 
session rated customers’ orders for the same quantities 
of merchandise for which he is extending ratings; (2) 
he has every reason to believe such ratings are authen- 
tic; and (3) delivery of the material to the wholesaler 
is necessary to restore inventory to a practicable work- 
ing minimum. End use symbols are a requirement of 
all wholesaler’s orders, of course. And wherever prod- 
ucts are covered by M or E orders (steel, rubber, cut- 
ting tools, etc.), accumulation is possible only within 
the limits prescribed by these more restrictive orders. 


RATING EXTENSION PROCEDURE 


While great relief in operating detail is provided by 
the amended Regulation 3, the wholesaler’s basic pri- 
ority operating pattern remains unchanged: 


@ Wholesalers should insist on customers extending 
their ratings. Large rated orders delivered from 
stock should be extended immediately to manufactur- 


‘The only ratings which the wholesaler can assign, himself, 
are to orders from the Army, Navy and other governmental 
buyers defined by Priorities Regulation No. 1. (Section 944.1a: 
Certain Defense Orders Rated A-10.—Every Defense Order, as 
defined in this Regulation, for any Material which has not been 
specifically assigned a higher preference rating, is hereby as- 
signed a rating of A-10). 
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The new, simplified procedure for wholesalers to use 


ing sources (assuming the material sold continues in 
demand). 


@ Small rated orders delivered from stock should be 
entered in a record system which accumulates the rat- 
ings until such time as there are enough available on 
that product for the wholesaler to extend a commer- 
cial sized order to his manufacturer. 


@ Rated orders which cannot be filled from stock 
must, of necessity, be extended to the manufacturer 
immediately as back orders. These cannot be accu- 
mulated, of course, because the rating has been used. 
On telegraphic orders, incidentally, Regulation 3 sanc- 
tions extension of the rating by including the substance 
of the certification in the telegram, providing the mes- 
sage is signed and authorized by a responsible official. 
Also, if the order was received before the rating was 
(by telephone, for example), it is permissible to fur- 


Immeasurable relief from former methods of priority extension is 
afforded wholesalers with this new, standardized certification by 
which any priority rating can be extended. 


CERTIFICATION 


The undersigned purchaser hereby represents to 
a the selier and to the War Production Board that he 


is entitied to apply or extend the preference 


Fatings indicated opposite the items shown on this 


“purchase order, and that such application or exten- 


Sion is in .aceérdance with Prigrities Regulation 


gndersigned is familiar. 


3 as amended, with the tems of which the 
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salers 


in replacing stock sold on Priorities enables whole- 


to maintain inventories at working levels 


nish the certification later, but it must specifically iden- 
tify the purchase order to which it applies. 


@ When stocks are depleted to the point where ser- 
vice to war industries may be impaired, and no accu- 
mulated ratings are available to replace them, the 
wholesaler should apply to WPB for a stock-replenish- 
ment rating, using Form PD-1X. 


ACCUMULATING RATINGS 


Blanket permission to defer the extension of ratings 
for a period of three months (so a wholesaler can 
accumulate ratings for a stock order of reasonable size) 
is granted in the amended Regulation 3. It is no longer 
necessary to maintain segregation of the ratings by the 
P orders from which they originated. The ratings are 
simply accumulated by products or lines. 

Systems for recording accumulated ratings naturally 
vary widely from one wholesaler to another because 
of the difference in their operating methods, inventory 
control systems, purchasing practices, etc. Ratings may 
be accumulated on a perpetual inventory system, by 
hand-kept record cards, or on large ledger-type work- 
sheets. 


DATA TO BE COLLECTED 


Regardless of the physical form on which a whole- 
saler decides to develop accumulation data, the records 
should be arranged to collect, by each product or prod- 
uct classification, the following information for each 
rated sale from stock: 

Date of sale (to limit accumulations to 90 days). 

Invoice number or firm order register number (to 
permit tracing back to the original authority for ex- 
tending any rating. WPB inspectors may decide to 
do this any time). 

Quantity and description of items sold. 

Dollar value of sale. A wholesaler may use either 
cost price or selling price, but must follow the same 
standard in replacing stock on each line. (To accu- 
mulate at selling price and re-order at cost price obvi- 
ously would increase inventory, and is strictly pro- 
hibited. If he wishes, a wholesaler may keep rating 
records by dollar value of sales, but he must reduce to 
cost in re-ordering. ) 

Priority rating accepted on the sale. 

In operation, the system must be arranged so daily 
entries can be made from delivery tickets or invoices 
for each rated delivery. As ratings accumulate, inven- 
tories shrink, hence it becomes the duty of the person 
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{Name of Purchaser? { Address) 
Signature. and Title of {Date} 


1. A card index file is a simple method of accumulating ratings. 


Cards should be headed and filed alphabetically by manufac- 
turing sources, or by lines of products (when the distributor 
buys a line from more than one source). 


. Ledger sheets can be used for rating accumulations by dollar 


value. Using this system the distributor can readily replace 
with different sizes or shapes within the same “class of 
products.'' Care must be exercised to use the same basis of 
values in reordering (cost or list) that was used in accumu- 
lating, or that interpolating from one to another is done 
accurately. 


lucky, for they can almost always adapt them to rating accumu- 
lations. Such a system replaces stock sold exactly, item by 
item. It is possible to shift within "class of products,"’ how- 
ever, by developing a kitty of ratings on various items sold 
in a line which are no longer in demand. 


» 


. Distributors who already have perpetual inventory systems are 


+ i : | | Bolts Bolts || Coated : Boston | Hack Saws 
Date nvoice Number | Rating Mech Files Brushes Univ, 
TTT + +++ + + } + 
P-109 A-l-a PD-3a A-I-b P-90 A-l-c P-100 A-10 
12 doz. 6” 10 doz. 10” 12 doz. 12” 5 doz. 12” 
flat bastard round bastard mill bastard half round 
5 doz. 12” sq. files files oi cut 
smooth files iles 
AIRCRAFT PLANT NAVY AL WA ->LANI BAKERY 
— AA 
P-46 A-2 
flat bastard 


files 
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supervising the system (together with the purchasing 
agent ) to watch for the time when accumulated ratings 
on any product reach the proportions of a commercial 
replacement stock order. The system supervisor must 
also guard against expiration of the three months’ 
time limit on deferment. 


CLASS OF PRODUCTS 


The wholesaler may replace stock exactly, item for 
item, or he may exercise judgment within a certain 
defined range. When exact replacement of goods sold 
will keep an inventory attuned to demand, it should 
be done that way. But the wholesaler is also permitted 


to replace with different sizes, shapes or designs in the 
same class of products. It is for this type of operation 
that “dollar value of sale”, is recorded in the accumu- 
lation system (it may be omitted on products that are 
replaced exactly). This permission to shift within class 
of products is granted in paragraph (ii) (c) of Priori- 
ties Regulation No. 3: material ordered for re- 
placement must be substantially the same as the material 
delivered . . . subject only to minor variations in size, 
shape, or design, or substitutions of less scarce ma- 
terials, which, in any case, do not substantially alter 
the purpose for which the same is used. 

Suppose, for example, a wholesaler’s accumulation 


As shown below, wholesalers now accumu- 
late and extend ratings with comparative 
ease. In this example, a distributor had 
sold hand files to an aircraft plant, the 
Navy, a general war plant, a bakery and a 


public utility. His accumulation record 
would show: 
12 doz. 6" mill bastard files at A-l-a 
under P-109 
5 doz. 12" square smooth files at A-l-a 
under P-109 
10 doz. 10" round bastard files at A-I-b 
on a PD-3A 
12 doz. 12" mill bastard files at A-I-c 
under P-90 
10 doz. 8" flat bastard files at A-2 under 
P.46 


5 doz. 12" half round second cut files at 
A-10 under P-100 


He could then write the order shown at 
the right on his manufacturer. Note that 
he loses none of the priority power of his 
customers. Note also that it is unneces- 
sary to indicate P order numbers or serial 
numbers on his purchase order. There are no 
more certifications to be secured, no more 
monthly reports to Washington on exten- 
sions made under blanket ratings. The dis- 


tributor is simply put on his honor to exe- 
cute priority extensions legally and accu- 
rately. 


BLANK SUPPLY COMPANY 
Machine Tools and Industrial Supplies NO xe s 
240 WEST AUSTIN AVENUE 
To John Jones Mfg. Co. Fresno, Calif. 
Chicago, Ill. Aug. 17, 1942 


promise 50pt- 7, 1942 
UAPORTANT KOTICE—Render invoices in duplicate with Bill Leding and werk above erder number on invoices end shipments 


Express 


Please enter our order for the following and ship by —te us as soon as possibe 


Doz. 6" mill bastard files 

A 5 Doz. 12" square smooth files 

A-l-a 10 Doz. 10" round bastard files 

a-l-c la Doz. 12" mill bastard files 

A-2 10 Doz. 8" flat bastard files 

a-10 5 Doz. 12" half round second cut files 


=z 


CERTIFICATION 


The undersigned purchaser hereby represents to 
the seller and to the War Production Board that he 
is entitled to apply or extend the preference rat- 
ings indicated opposite the items shown on this pur- 
chase order, and that such application or extension 
is in accordance with Priorities Regulation No. 3 
as amended, with the terms of which the undersigned 
is familiar. 


BLANK SUPPLY CO., FRESNO, CALIF. 


oo 
(Date) 


(Signature and Title of 
Duly Authorized Officer) 


BLANK SUPPLY COMPANY 


Per 


Acknowledgment of Stock Order N° x2 


Cz IMPORTANT —DETACH THIS STUB AND RETURN IMMEDIATELY 


BLANK SUPPLY COMPANY 


SHIPMENT OF ORDER 
WILL BE MADE 
BALANCE 
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We are not telling gbout the mony 
places where Accurate Tapes are being 
| shipped to help win the wat. | | 
But it is NO Military Secret that more | 
Flectrical Wholesalers are switching to 
ee Accurate Tapes than ever before. They | 
dy realize the gavantages of handling | 
| | Friction and Rubbet Tapes made bY | 
specialists in Tape Manufacture. tapes 
| | satisfaction. repeat 
bigget profits. 
Why not buy Accurate Tapes now? 
* 
Accurate Tapes are sold on & guaran: 
teed footage and quality basis. Don't | 
buy tape by the pound. 
| 
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record on files showed the following : 


List Price 
. $14.40 
2 doz. 6” square second files. . = 10.20 
2 doz. 10” half round bastard files........ 18.20 


3 doz. 6” flat second cut files 


The ratings available total $42.80, list price. Hence, 
he could use the rating to purchase 12 doz. 6” mill 
bastard files, which list at $42.00, if his stock of the 
latter was running low. He could not, of course, pur- 
chase anything but files. Further, he could replace 
high speed drills with carbon drills, but not vice-versa, 
because in changing materials it must always be in 
the direction of the less critical. 


KEEP RECORDS TWO YEARS 


After ratings have been used, by extension to the 
manufacturer, records of the transaction must be pre- 
served for two years. Likewise, customers’ rating 
certificates must be kept for the same period. Both 
must be readily available for WPB inspectors. 


BASKETING 


An essential cog in the operation of the accumula- 
tion machinery must be some means for combining 
ratings from several small orders on a single larger 
order to extend to the manufacturer. Regulation 3 
specifically authorizes a wholesaler to group ratings, 
regardless of their source or level, in replacing goods 
sold on ratings. (Paragraph 3 of the regulation: 
Ratings of the same grade assigned by different prefer- 
ence rating certificates or orders may be combined and 
extended to a single delivery; ratings of different 
grades, whether assigned by the same or different prefer- 
ence rating certificates or orders, may be extended to 
deliveries under a single purchase order, but the amount 
of each material to which a particular grade of rating 
is extended must be shown as a separate item and not 
merely indicated as a percentage figure; provided, how- 
ever, that to the extent necessary to avoid production 
or delivery in quantities smaller than the minimum 
commercial practicable, items to which ratings of dif- 
ferent grades might be extended may be combined and 
the rating of the lowest grade extended to the total 
delivery. ) 

Thus, a wholesaler may (1) group on a single re- 
placement order 60 files, for example, which sold at 
A-3 under different P orders; (2) group 60 files sold 
under various ratings from A-l-a to A-3, for example, 
in a replacement order reduced to the lowest rating, 
A-3; or (3) combine those same 60 files on a replace- 
ment order in which each component quantity carries 
the same rating extended to the distributor. (In this 
latter method, the most popular among wholesalers 
because it retains the full priority power, ratings mus! 
be identified by exact quantities, not percentages ). 


HOW TO HANDLE RERATINGS 
Wholesalers began receiving rerating certificates 
during July, as Priorities Regulation No, 12 established 
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the procedure for raising,the back orders on their books 
to the new AA ratings. Rerating of a contract originates 
on Form PD-4X, which may be assigned by WPB or 
certain officers of the Army, Navy and other govern- 
ment agencies. Form PD-4Y is provided for extending 
reratings on outstanding back orders. Or the whole- 
saler may extend reratings by telegram, letter or by 
issuing a new purchase order. 

Although the handling of PD-4Y becomes onerous 
when there are a multitude of orders to rerate, the 
dletail itself is simple. The wholesaler fills in the name 
and address of his supplier, and in appropriate columns 
the following information : 

Government contract numbers (leave blank if not 
available ). 

Our order number (the distributor's). 

Quantity. New rating. End use. 

Other identification required. 

Form PD-4Y may be reproduced, and a single form 
may be used to rerate back orders having several dif- 
ferent grades of priorities. 


PRACTICAL MINIMUM WORKING 
INVENTORY 


Official Definition 


Section 944.14 of Priorities Regulation No. 
1: Inventory Restriction.— Unless _ spe- 
cifically authorized by the Director of Pri- 
orities, no Person shall knowingly make 
delivery of any Material whatever, and no 
Person shall accept delivery thereof if the 
inventory of such Material of the Person 
accepting delivery, in the same or other 
forms, is, or will by virtue of such accept- 
ance become, in excess of the practicable 
minimum working inventory reasonably 
necessary to meet deliveries of the prod- 
ucts of the Person accepting delivery, on 
the basis of his current method and rate of 
operation. . . . The term “Practicable 
Minimum Working Inventory” is to be 
strictly construed. The mere fact that the 
rate of turnover has increased, or that ma- 
terials are difficult to obtain does not justify 
maintaining inventories above the mini- 
mum with which operations can be con- 
tinued. 


Note to Distributors: Inventory con- 
trol is an essential feature of the pri- 
orities system, and is likely to get more 
and more attention from compliance 
officers of WPB. The definition above 
is clear: distributors must not deliver 
materials to customers, even on high 
ratings, if deliveries will raise cus- 
tomers’ stocks above the “Practicable 
Minimum Working Inventory”. This 
is considered, roughly, a 30 days sup- 
ply of critical items, or about 45 days 
for less critical items. Distributors 
themselves must conform to L-63. 


SUPERIOR 
WIRING DEVICES 


SERVING FOR VICTORY! 


ERVING America’s need in this war places Bryant is serving too! We are making every 

big responsibilities on the electrical whole- effort to meet the wiring device requirements 
saler and manufacturer. The electrical whole- of the wholesaler and at the same time we are 
saler is rendering invaluable service in meet- producing a large volume of war products for 
ing the emergency needs of war industry. His the armed forces. 
ability to furnish electrical supplies for con- We have taken pride in an association with 
struction and maintenance promptly is prov - the electrical wholesaler which goes back over 
ing anew the essential nature of the whole- 50 years. ‘Today we are proud to be serving 
saling function. with him for vietory. 


THE BRYANT ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Every outlet deserves Bryant device 
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Limits Wholesalers’ Stocks 


Ceilings on Inventories placed at two-month level, with allowances made 


for certain cases of necessity. Forms should be kept ready for inspection 


UPPLIERS’ Inventory Limitation Order L-63 is 

the companion piece of Distributors’ Priorities 

Application Form PD-1X. Where the latter offers 
assistance in maintaining wholesalers’ stocks, the form- 
er acts as a control so that those stocks will be held 
to a level consistent with the critical shortages of ma- 
terials. In certifying his PD-1X application the whole- 
saler specifies that receipt of the material on which he 
has requested assistance will not cause his inventory 
to rise above the limit set by L-63. 

I.-63 was designed as a means of insuring equitable 
distribution of the available materials and of speeding 
up turnover at the wholesale level. 

The five months that L-63 has been in force have 
heen a period of two-way adjustment—of distributors 
to L-63 and of L-63 to the special cases of hardship 
that came to light after the order was issued. In its 
present form, L-63 is apparently not burdensome on 
wholesalers. No knowledge exists as to how well it 
is being observed in the field, but all to whom it applies 
realize that WPB field men can investigate at any time 
and the report form, PD-336, must be kept in the 
wholesaler’s files ready for inspection for two years. 


PROVISIONS OF L-63 


Inventory Limitation—( astern and Central time 
zones) Owned or consigned stocks of wholesalers must 
be kept to a two months’ level, which may be figured 
in one of two ways: 

Method A—Twice the sales shipped from stock dur- 
ing the second preceding calendar month. (Example . 
Inventory in September mus: not be greater, in dollar 
value, than total dollar sales made from stock in month 
o July.) Or— 

Method B—Two-thirds of the sales shipped from 
stock during the three preceding months. (Example : 
Inventory in September, figured by this method, must 
not be greater in dollar value, than two-thirds of total 
collar sales during June, July and August.) 

Other Time Zones—Suppliers located in Mountain 
or Pacific zones may carry an inventory equal to (A) 
three times the sales, in dollar value, shipped from 
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stock during the second preceding calendar month, or, 
(B) equal to the sales, in dollar value, shipped from 
stock during the three preceding calendar months. The 
above provisions do not apply to wholesalers in Alaska. 
the Hawaiian Islands or other possessions outside the 
United States. 

Deliveries and Acceptances—Wholesalers may not 
accept delivery of supplies which will increase inven- 
tories beyond the maximum permissible. No one may 
make delivery to a wholesaler if he (the deliverer ) 
knows that such delivery will increase the wholesaler’s 
inventory beyond the maximum permissible. 


SUPPLIES AFFECTED 


Order L-63 specifically is designed to apply to the 
following types of supplies: Automotive, Aviation, 
suilders’, Construction, Dairy, Electrical, Farm 
Foundry, Grain Elevator, Hardware, Industrial, Plumb- 
ing and Heating, Refrigeration, Restaurant, Textile 
Mill, Transmission, Welding and Cutting. 


PERMISSIONS UNDER L-63 


Seasonal Items—A_ wholesaler can purchase and 
store an amount of seasonal lines equal to those which 
he purchased in a comparable period of the previous 
year. This peak period must not excced 90 days. 

Depleted Lines—L-63 applies to over-all inventories. 
However, if a wholesaler’s inventory on specific items 
needs building up he can make purchases to elevate 
such items to a total dollar value equal to the sales of 
those items shipped from stock during the preceding 
month. He can do this even though his over-all in- 
ventory may be pushed beyond the limits of L-63 by 
such action. 

Purchasable Quantities—A_ wholesaler can accept 
delivery of supplies that will increase his stock above 
the maximum permissible if his inventory at the time 
of delivery is below the maximum and the delivery is 
the minimum quantity of such supplies that can be 
commercially procured. 

An Exemption—Order L-63 does not apply to any 
wholesaler whose total inventory at cost, including con- 
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VARNISHED CAMBRIC - RUBBER POWER CABLES ° BUILDING WIRE ° RADIO 


CRESCENT 


Heavy Duty 


PERMACORD 


CRESCENT PERMACORD is a tough, flexible, heavy duty, 
portable cord or cable that employs a minimum amount of 
rubber. It is permitted construction under present rubber 
restriction for service on portable drills and tools, mining 
locomotives, and welding, construction and mining machinery. 


The flexible, rubber-insulated copper conductors are enclosed 
in a protective jacket of rubber, vulcanized to an outer cover 
of heavy, hard-twisted Seine twine, impregnated to be weather- 
proof. This construction gives maximum protection from abra- 
sion, crushing, heat, oils and greases, and weathering. It has 
been used for years principally by steel plants for their most 
severe portable cable jobs. PERMACORD is made in sizes 
from #18 AWG to 1,000,000 CM, as well as in standard sizes of 
WELDING CABLE. 


Safe — Durable — Economical 
CRESCENT INSULATED WIRE & CABLE CO. 


WIRE and CABLE 


Factory: TRENTON, N. J.—Stocks in Principal Cities 


JOBBER CO-OPERATION — A PERMANENT POLICY 
CRESCENT ENDURITE SUPER-AGING INSULATION * WEATHER-PROOF WIRE 
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signed stocks, of all supplies is less than $20,000 and 
whose total inventory at cost of each type of supplies 
is less than $10,000. 

Appeals—If any wholesaler finds that compliance 
with L-63 would work “an exceptional and unreason- 
able hardship” in his case, he may petition for relief 
by sending a telegram or letter to the Distributor 
Branch, War Production Board, setting forth the per- 
tinent facts and reasors. 


OTHER FACTS ABOUT L-63 


Special Stocks—A wholesaler who finds it neces- 
sary to maintain an unusually large stock of a specific 
item may do so, but he must reduce his stocks of other 
items comparably. 


* 


Earmarked Stocks—Items purchased on preference 
ratings and being held in stock for customers’ calls 
are to be combined with the inventory controlled by 
L-63. 

Steel Products—Items coming under the control of 
Supplementary Order M-21-b may be excluded from 
inventory figures in computing the maximum permis- 
sible level. However, they must also be excluded from 
the sales figures. 

Timing of Orders—Time of placing orders has no 
bearing on acceptance of delivery, i.e., delivery cannot 
be accepted if it would raise inventory above the per- 
missible level, even though the order was placed before 
L-63 was issued, and even if the stock was within the 
limitations of L-63 when the order was placed. 


* 


Maintenance, Repair 
And Supplies 


WPB has granted these ratings for maintenance, repair and operat- 


ing supplies, and asks that buyers and sellers use them faithfully 


HE field in which a wholesaler’s service is pre- 
repair and operating sup- 

plies—is governed by a multitude of different pri- 
ority ratings, each intended to provide adequate 
assistance for an essential type of plant to secure the 
supplies it needs. In the role of service men to industry, 
wholesalers’ salesmen should understand these priori- 
ties and assist customers in using them. 

Dean Gallagher, Chief of WPB’s Maintenance and 
Repair Branch, has two admonitions to wholesalers: 
(1) honor all legitimate ratings, and (2) assume re- 
sponsibility for proper certification of purchase orders 
originated by customers. 

Under the terms of Priorities Regulation No. 1, Mr. 
Gallagher points out, it is illegal for a wholesaler to 
refuse to fill a rated order if he has the merchandise in 
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stock. To the wholesaler’s contention that he cannot 
replenish inventory sold out on low ratings, he points 
out that higher ratings often can be secured on form 
PD-1X, if necessary. And again, when the whole- 
saler extends accumulated ratings (even low ones) 
to suppliers operating under the Production Require- 
ments Plan there is still the possibility that the pro- 
ducer will be able to secure a rating high enough to 
obtain his raw materials. 

The second admonition from Mr. Gallagher is a 
reminder to wholesalers that requirements of “P”’ 


orders concerning proper certification and a serial 


number on the consumer’s purchase order remain in 
force, P-84 and P-100 are the only certifications which 
do not also require a serial number. Thus, a mine 
buying supplies under P-56 must certify and give its 
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serial number on its purchase orders, and it is the 
wholesaler’s duty to stand watch over incoming orders 
to see that they are properly executed. Insufficient 
priority data, remember, may disqualify a rating in 
the eyes of WPB compliance officers. Once a rating 
is correctly applied, it may be extended by the whole- 
saler with the simple certification of Regulation No. 3. 

There are several means by which wholesaler’s cus- 
tomers can secure ratings for maintenance, repair and 
operating supplies. Both the supply salesman and his 
customer should know them: 


PRP companies (manufacturers which use more 
than $5,000 worth of certain metals per quarter) are 
granted a rating for a liberal amount of maintenance. 
repair and operating supplies, in Section G of their 
PD-25A forms. PRP companies may even obtain 
minor capital items with this rating, but they must be 
needed for plant operation. 

Small manufacturers and others not operating under 
PRP may extend ratings to deliveries of operating 
supplies which will be consumed in filling a rated order 
on their books, but the cost of operating supplies so 
obtained must not exceed ten per cent of the cost of 
the materials covered by the rating, and not more than 
25 per cent of the supplies obtained in any one month 
may be critical metals listed in Priorities Regulation 


No. 11. 


PD-3A_ Thus, a contractor with a PD-3A certificate 


is permitted to use his rating to secure the necessary 
operating supplies, within the prescribed limitations. 
Further, he is allowed to use the rating to restore his 
inventory of operating supplies to a practicable work- 
ing munimum. 


Pao Building contractors with project ratings issued 
by the P-19 series are permitted to extend their rat- 
ings for materials to be physically incorporated in the 
projects, and for certain “lxpendable Materials” con- 
sumed in construction. “Expendable Materials’ are 
defined as “materials which will be wholly consumed at 


OFFICIAL DEFINITIONS 


upkeep necessary to con- 
tinue the working condition of equipment used by 
the operator at his current rate of production. 


Re pair—the restoration of property or equipment 
used by an operator to a sound working condition 
after wear and tear, damage, destruction or failure 
of parts or the like have made the property or 
equipment unfit or unsafe for service. 


Operating Supplies — material which is essential to 
and consumed in the operation of property and 
equipment used by an operator and which is generally 
carried as Operator's stores and charged to an oper- 
ating expense account. The term does not include 
raw materials which enter into or form part of the 
finished product. 


the location and during construction of the project, 
including (but not limited to) abrasives, perishable 
tools, explosives and the like. It shall not be deemed 
to include fuel, construction machinery or repair parts 
for machinery.” 

Incidentally, on contracts which have been re-rated to 
the higher priority brackets (the AA series) by Pri- 
orities Regulation No. 12, the contractor may extend 
the heightened ratings to obtain operating supplies. 
For example, a PD-3A rated contract which has been 
raised to A.\-3 entitles the holder to apply the \.A-3 
to his operating supplies. 

Super priority ratings can also be obtained by a 
plant or service industry when a serious breakdown 
occurs and repair parts are not otherwise procurable. 
The customer files PD-333 with the local WPB office 
(or wires the information to Washington). 

Those items whose sale is limited by “E,” “L” or 
“M”" orders to ratings of a certain level pose a technical- 
ity which is being met by granting ratings on PD-1A 
certificates. If a plant entitled to an A-10 under a 
“P” order, for instance, needs a cutting tool which 1s 
restricted to ratings of A-9 or better, that plant may 
apply to WPB for a higher rating on form PD-1A. 
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Wholesaler's 
Stocks and Services 
ARE THE LIFE-LINE 
That Keeps War Production 
Going 
In Plane Plants 
In Ship Yards 
In Every Factory 
EVERYWHERE--EVERY DAY 
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War Production Board 
L-63, AMENDED 


TITLE 32—NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


Chapter IX—War Production 
Board 


Subchapter B—Director General for 
Operations 


Part 1046—Suppviers 
|Suppliers’ Inventory Limitation Order 
L-63, Amended August 13, 1942} 


Part 1046 is hereby amended to read 
as follows and as so amended super- 
sedes all amendments to and exemp- 
tions under L-63 heretofore issued by 
the War Production Board: 


§ 1046.1 Suppliers’ Inventory Lim- 
itation Order L-63.'—(a) Definitions. 
(1) “Supplies” means all the supplies 
listed below: 


(i) Automotive supplies. 

(ii) Aviation supplies. 

(iii) Builders’ supplies. 

(iv) Construction supplies. 

(v) Dairy supplies. 

(vi) Electrical supplies. 

(vii) Farm supplies. 

(viii) Foundry supplies. 

(ix) Grain elevator supplies. 

(x) Hardware supplies. 

(xi) Industrial supplies. 

(xii) Plumbing & heating supplies. 
(xiii) Refrigeration supplies. 
(xiv) Restaurant supplies. 

(xv) Textile mill supplies. 

(xvi) Transmission supplies. 
(xvii) Welding & cutting supplies. 


Except that “supplies” shall not be 
deemed to include any of the materials 
set forth in List A. 

(2) “Supplier” means any person 
(other than a producer) located in the 
48 states or the District of Columbia, 
whose business consists, in whole or in 
part, of the sale from stock or inven- 
tory of supplies. “Supplier” includes 
wholesalers, distributors, jobbers, 
dealers, retailers, branch warehouses 
of producers and other persons per- 
forming a similar function. 

(3) “Producer” means any person 
including any branch, division or sec- 
tion of any enterprise, which manufac- 
tures, processes, fabricates, assembles 
or otherwise physically changes any 
material. 

(4) “Sales” means sales from stock 
neluding consigned stocks and ex- 
cluding direct shipments. 

(5) “Seasonal lines” means any 
ine of supplies in which a minimum 
f 40% of the supplier’s total annual 
ales are made during a period of 90 
lays, or less. 

(6) “Maximum permissible inven- 
ory” of supplies means: 


‘7 F.R. 4480 


(i) In the case of a supplier located 
in the Eastern or Central War Time 
zones, an inventory (owned or con- 
signed to him) of supplies of a total 
dollar value (by physical or book in- 
ventory, at the option of the supplier ) 
equal either to 

(a) Twice the sales of such sup- 
plies, shipped from his inventories, 
during the second preceding calen- 
dar month; or (at the option of the 
supplier ) ; 

(b) Two thirds of the sales of said 
supplies shipped from his inven- 
tories during the three preceding 
calendar months. 

(ii) In the case of a supplier, located 
in any other time zone, an inventory 
(owned or consigned to him) of sup- 
plies of a total dollar value (by physi- 
cal or book inventory, at the option of 
the supplier) equal either to 

(a) Three times the sales of such 
supplies, shipped from his inven- 
tories, during the second preceding 
calendar month; or (at the option 
of the supplier) ; 

‘b) The sales of such supplies, 
shipped from his inventory, during 
the three preceding calendar months. 
(b) Limitation of supplier's inven- 

tories. (1) Except as provided in 
paragraph (b) (3), (4), (5), and 
(6), no supplier shall accept any de- 
livery of supplies from any person 
which will effect an increase in the 
inventories of the supplier above his 
maximum permissible inventory; and 

(2) Except as provided in para- 
graph (b) (3), (4), (5) and (6), 
no person shall make to any supplier 
any delivery of supplies which such 
person knows or has reason to believe 
will effect an increase in such sup- 
plier’s inventory of supplies above the 
supplier’s maximum permissible in- 
ventory. 

(3) The supplier in any time zone 
shall be permitted to purchase and 
store an amount of seasonal lines equal 
to those which he purchased in the 
peak period of a comparable period 
of the previous year, but this peak 
period shall not exceed ninety days. 

(4) A supplier may accept delivery 
of supplies which will increase his 
stock above the maximum permissible 
inventory, if such supplier’s inventory 
of supplies is at the time of delivery 
less than his maximum permissible in- 
ventory and the delivery is of the 
minimum quantity of such supplies 
that can be commercially procured. 

(5) A supplier may accept delivery 
of specific items of supplies when his 
stock of all items in the aggregate ex- 
ceeds, or will by virtue of such accept- 
ance exceed, his maximum permissible 
inventory, but only to the extent neces- 
sary to bring such supplier’s inventory 
of those specific items (owned or con- 
signed to him) up to a total dollar 
value equal to the sales of such items 
shipped from such supplier’s inven- 
tories dvring the preceding month. 
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(6) The Director General for Oper- 
ations may, from time to time, exempt 
specified suppliers or classes of sup- 
pliers from the provisions of this order, 
subject to such restrictions as the Di- 
rector General for Operations may 
impose. 

(7) The provisions of this order 
shall not apply to any supplier: 

(i) Whose total inventory at cost, 
including consigned stocks, of all sup- 
plies is less than $20,000.00, and; 

(ii) Whose total inventory at cost 
of each type of supplies as set forth in 
paragraph (a) (1) of this order, is 
less than $10,000.00. 

(c) Provisions of other orders. No 
provision of this order shall be con- 
strued to permit the accumulation of 
inventories of any item of material in 
contravention of the provisions of any 
other applicable order or orders issued 
by the War Production Board or here- 
tofore issued by the Office of Produc- 
tion Management. 

(d) Appeals. Any person affected by 
by this order, who considers that com- 
pliance therewith would work an ex- 
ceptional and unreasonable hardship 
upon him, may apply for relief to the 
War Production Board by telegram 
or letter setting forth the pertinent 
facts and the reason such person con- 
siders that he is entitled to relief. 

(e) Records and reports. (1) Each 
supplier (other than those suppliers 
who are exempt from the provisions of 
this order pursuant to paragraph (b) 
(6) or (7)) shall, on or before the 
twentieth day of each month make 
proper entry of inventory (book or 
physical at cost), sales of direct ship- 
ments, sales from stock, and total sales 
of each type of supplies as set forth in 
paragraph (a) (1) of this order, dur- 
ing the previous calendar month on 
Form PD-336. This form must be re- 
tained for a period of at least two 
years for inspection by representatives 
of the War Production Board. 

(2) The Director General for 
Operations may at any time call for 
these reports to be submitted to the 
War Production Board. 

(f) Applicability of priorities regu- 
lations. This order and all transac- 
tions affected thereby are subject to 
all applicable provisions of the Prior- 
ities Regulations of the War Produc- 
tion Board, as amended from time to 
time. 

(g) Communications. All commun- 
ications concerning this order shall be 
addressed to “War Production Board. 
Distributors? Branch, Washington, D. 
C., Ref.: L-63.” (P.D. Reg. 1, as 
amended, 6 F.R. 6680; W.P.B. Reg. 1, 
7 F.R. 561; E.O. 9024, 7 F.R. 329; 
E.O. 9040, 7 F.R. 527; E.O. 9125, 7 
F.R. 2719; sec. 2 (a), Pub. Law 671, 
76th Cong., as amended by Pub. Laws 
89 and 507, 77th Cong.) 

Issued this 13th day of August 1942. 

Amory HovucHTon, 

Director General for Operations. 
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OUR FIGHTING MEN 


Wiring Enable U.S. to Conserve and Shoot Steel an 
Other Critically Needed Materials at the Enem 


May it never be said that our men have ever 
lost a battle through our failure to conserve ma- 
terials critically needed for armaments. Your 
son, and your neighbor's son, as well as others 
close to you may be in the Service now. Many, 
many more may soon be called. 


You as an Electrical Jobber can play an ex- 
tremely vital part in this War by advising your 
customers of the availability of products made 
of non-critical materials, and by keeping them 
abreast of the latest government Directives cov- 


ering electrical construction. These now require 


the use of non-metallic type, or Porcelain, Out- 
let Boxes as shown here, as well as the use of 


simplified wiring calling for the use of knobs, 
tubes, cleats and other non-critical materials. 


This Nation has, as in World War I, again 
called on Porcelain Protected Knob and Tube 
Wiring to carry a tremendously increased elec- 
trical load which is outstanding evidence of the 
great need for this simplest and most efficient 
of all wiring methods. 


Now is the time for you to back our Fighting 
Men. Tomorrow may be too late. Replace your 
stocks of critical products with this line of non- 
critical materials for Porcelain Protected 
Wiring. 


Propucrs, 


_FINDLAY, OHIC 


Write for Free Copies 
this Manual and Data 
on Porcelain  Prote 
Wiring Systems. 


Inc. 
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GE Recalls Young, Swope 
As Wilson Takes WPB Post 


Former chairman and president return from retirement 


to replace successors now on Nelson’s staff. 


Wilson 


cites FDR backing in appointment as WPB vice-chairman 


T the same time that it accepted 
with regret the resignation of 
Charles E. Wilson as president, the 
board of directors of General Electric 
Company asked Owen D. Young and 
Gerard Swope to resume active duty 
in the management of the company. 
Mr. Young will step from the position 
of honorary chairman to that of acting 
chairman, and Mr. Swope now the 
honorary president, will become presi- 
dent. Mr. Young succeeds Phillip M. 
Reed, chairman of GE, now on leave 
of absence to act as liaison officer for 
WPB in London. 
The move followed the mid-Septem- 
ber announcement of the appointment 


Owen D. Young 


of Mr. Wilson to the post of vice- 
chairman of the War Production 
Board where he will act as chairman 
of the newly organized Production 
Executive Committee. In a formal 
statement to the company’s board, Mr. 
Wilson said that this new WPB com- 
mittee would have control of the pro- 
duction of military supplies. He said 
that the Secretaries of War and the 
Navy had joined with Donald M. 
Nelson in requesting his services, and 
that President Roosevelt had issued 
a directive making the appointment. 

In accepting the appointment, Mr. 
Wilson stated: “My decision was 
made only after long and thorough 


Gerard Swope 
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Charles E. Wilson 


consideration of my responsibilities to 
those who have trusted me with the 
management of General Electric Com- 
pany, and with whom I have worked 
for many years. Since the company 
has bound itself to deliver to our gov- 
ernment war production and service 
which represent many times its normal] 
output, there was a real question as to 
where I might be of the most service 
at this time. Since it is the feeling 
of the President of the United States 
that this service can best be performed 
as part of the War Production Board, 
have naturaliy responded the 
request.” 


Simplet Elec. Co. 
Moves N. Y. Office 


Simplet Electric Co. has announced 
the removal of its New York office 
and warehouse from 10 Jones Street 
to 112 Charleston Street that city. 
Associated with the president, Frank 
H. Merrill, in the supervision of this 
office is Mr. Eugene Smith. 
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LIGHTING WAR 
CONVERTING? remember the OFFIC 


_.. with fluorescent by WAKEFIELD <= 


The GRENAD) 
unit. Provides empoch’ Efficient 2-lamp 


light. Plastic insets iiused overall 


se of critical Bteatly re- 
may 


Sure they need better light in the shop! But office workers ; 
be and weight. 
and draftsmen need good light, too . . . to move today’s heavy suspended troffers 4 end-to-end, 


ace downwards Surfaces 
a 


Reflecting 
paper work faster ... help keep production lines rolling. lamping is easy,’ “"D less dust; re. 


See how Grenadiers, topnotch Wakefield fluorescent fixtures, 
give people in this office shown above, light for easier, faster 


seeing ... light to help cut down errors and maintain peak 
efficiency longer. 


Help your customers gain these advantages! When you sell 
new or conversion war plant lighting jobs, remember the office * 
and drafting room with fluorescent by Wakefield. walight” or ‘whee’ fOr hi 


gh intensity 
ve 


Note: To speed delivery, see that standard Wakefield 
units are specified. “Special” jobs take longer. 
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Essex Wire Appoints 
H. E. Eagleston 


The election of Howard E. Eagles- 
ton (above) as vice-president of Essex 
Wire Corporation, Paranite Wire and 
Cable Corp., and R.B.M. Manufactur- 
ing Co., has been announced by the 
Essex Wire Corporation of Detroit. 

In his new post Mr. Eagleston is 
in charge of the company’s govern- 
mental public relation department with 
offices in the Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Eagleston resigned from the 
General Cable Corporation of New 
York, after 21 years service with that 
company, the last 5 as general sales 
manager. 


NEMA Report Outlines 


War Services, Objectives 


Association report lists types of assistance 
being given on wartime production problems, 


N extensive resume on the war serv- 

ices being rendered to members of 
the National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association constitutes the published 
Fall Report of that group. With the 
war emergency requiring cancellation 
of the Fall business meeting where 
usually the mutual problems and ef- 
forts of electrical wholesalers and 
manufacturers are discussed and ideas 
exchanged, this review deserves the 
attention of both groups in the indus- 
try. 

The report outlines the war ser- 
vices made available to all NEMA 
companies as the associations, part in 
assisting “the production of war sup- 
plies and equipment as well as all es- 
sential civilian products.” 

Fifteen services in connection with 
war production problems include: 
Section meetings offering opportuni- 
ties for members to exchange infor- 
mation on priorities, allocations, etc., 
with a staff specialist on priorities 
available to assist in such discussion. 
Examination of all priority orders 
and WPB releases by the NEMA 
War Projects Staff, and the release 
as a War Projects Committee Bulle- 


WHOLESALERS in various territories will recognize these 
boys of Champion Lamp Works, golf outfits or not. From 
left to right, P. N. Littlefield, who sells Champion lamps 
in the Philadelphia area; H. G. Pretate, who works out of 
Chicago; Don A. Marsden, sales manager; and R. C. Handy 
of the Minneapolis territory. 
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industry standards and government regulations 


tin of those priority orders of special 
interest to members. 

NEMA is assisting members in ob- 
taining forms used in connection with 
priority orders, and is supplying an- 
swers to individual questions on pri- 
ority problems when they are of gen- 
eral interest to a group. Members 
are being assisted in priority proce- 
dure, sub-contracts, export licenses. 
etc., and are provided with information 
on whom to see in Washington or in 
local field offices. 

Twice monthly, or more frequently 
when necessary, NEMA NEWS is 
issued to cover the more important 
priority and limitation orders and in- 
formation not issued in War Projects 
Committee Bulletins. It also includes 
changes in WPB organization and 
general information concerning the or- 
ganization of various WPB bureaus 
and branches operating in Washing- 
ton. Also included is information per- 
taining to OPA price schedules and 
ceiling regulations, although, because 
of NEMA policy, no advice is given 
on anything relative to OPA. 

NEMA is assisting the electrical 
manufacturing industry in getting pri- 
orities training for members, and 
since January it has organized and 
sponsored 24 special meetings for pri- 
orities men of NEMA member com- 
panies. 

Through NEMA, factual and statis- 
tical information regarding specific 
branches of the electrical industry are 
compiled and turned over to WPB., 
the Army, Navy or other government 
agency to assist as a basis for policy 
making. 

When new specifications or alter- 
nate specifications are issued by gov- 
ernmental agencies covering electrical 
equipment purchased for the war pro- 
gram, NEMA passes this information 
along to members. 

When requested by WPB, NEMA 
makes recommendations regarding 
conservation and substitution of ma- 
terial and simplification of product 
lines and equipment manufactured for 
the war production program. 

The Fall Report outlined also the 
associations activities in the develop- 
ment of government specifications and 
standards. 
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Sure they need better light in the shop! But office workers 
and draftsmen need good light, too . . . to move today’s heavy 
paper work faster .. . help keep production lines rolling. 


See how Grenadiers, topnotch Wakefield fluorescent fixtures, 
give people in this office shown above, light for easier, faster 
seeing ... light to help cut down errors and maintain peak 
efficiency longer. 


Help your customers gain these advantages! When you sell 
new or conversion war plant lighting jobs, remember the office 
and drafting room with fluorescent by Wakefield. 


Note: To speed delivery, see that standard Wakefield 
units are specified. “Special” jobs take longer. 
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Essex Wire Appoints 
H. E. Eagleston 


The election of Howard E. Eagles- 
ton (above) as vice-president of Essex 
Wire Corporation, Paranite Wire and 
Cable Corp., and R.B.M. Manufactur- 
ing Co., has been announced by the 
Essex Wire Corporation of Detroit. 

In his new post Mr. Eagleston is 
in charge of the company’s govern- 
mental public relation department with 
offices in the Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Eagleston resigned from the 
General Cable Corporation of New 
York, after 21 years service with that 
company, the last 5 as general sales 
manager. 


NEMA Report Outlines 


War Services, Objectives 


Association report lists types of assistance 
being given on wartime production problems, 


N extensive resume on the war serv- 

ices being rendered to members of 
the National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association constitutes the published 
Fall Report of that group. With the 
war emergency requiring cancellation 
of the Fall business meeting where 
usually the mutual problems and ef- 
forts of electrical wholesalers and 
manufacturers are discussed and ideas 
exchanged, this review deserves the 
attention of both groups in the indus- 
try. 

The report outlines the war ser- 
vices made available to all NEMA 
companies as the associations, part in 
assisting “the production of war sup- 
plies and equipment as well as all es- 
sential civilian products.” 

Fifteen services in connection with 
war production problems include: 
Section meetings offering opportuni- 
ties for members to exchange infor- 
mation on priorities, allocations, etc., 
with a staff specialist on priorities 
available to assist in such discussion. 
Examination of all priority orders 
and WPB releases by the NEMA 
War Projects Staff, and the release 
as a War Projects Committee Bulle- 


WHOLESALERS in various territories will recognize these 


boys of Champion Lamp Works, golf outfits or not. 


From 


left to right, P. N. Littlefield, who sells Champion lamps 
in the Philadelphia area; H. G. Pretate, who works out of 
Chicago; Don A. Marsden, sales manager; and R. C. Handy 


of the Minneapolis territory. 
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industry standards and government regulations 


tin of those priority orders of special 
interest to members. 

NEMA is assisting members in ob- 
taining forms used in connection with 
priority orders, and is supplying an- 
swers to individual questions on pri- 
ority problems when they are of gen- 
eral interest to a group. Members 
are being assisted in priority proce- 
dure, sub-contracts, export licenses. 
etc., and are provided with information 
on whom to see in Washington or in 
local field offices. 

Twice monthly, or more frequently 
when necessary, NEMA NEWS is 
issued to cover the more important 
priority and limitation orders and in- 
formation not issued in War Projects 
Committee Bulletins. It also includes 
changes in WPB organization and 
general information concerning the or- 
ganization of various WPB bureaus 
and branches operating in Washing- 
ton. Also included is information per- 
taining to OPA price schedules and 
ceiling regulations, although, because 
of NEMA policy, no advice is given 
on anything relative to OPA. 

NEMA is assisting the electrical 
manufacturing industry in getting pri- 
orities training for members, and 
since January it has organized and 
sponsored 24 special meetings for pri- 
orities men of NEMA member com- 
panies. 

Through NEMA, factual and statis- 
tical information regarding specific 
branches of the electrical industry are 
compiled and turned over to WPB., 
the Army, Navy or other government 
agency to assist as a basis for policy 
making. 

When new specifications or alter- 
nate specifications are issued by gov- 
ernmental agencies covering electrical 
equipment purchased for the war pro- 
gram, NEMA passes this information 
along to members. 

When requested by WPB, NEMA 
makes recommendations regarding 
conservation and substitution of ma- 
terial and simplification of product 
lines and equipment manufactured for 
the war production program. 

The Fall Report outlined also the 
associations activities in the develop- 
ment of government specifications and 
standards. 
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WOLVERINE 
Copper 
Soldering 
Lugs 


and 
Splicing 
Sleeves 


* 


Long accepted as standard 
by electrical wholesalers 
and contractors. Quality rig- 
idly controlled—from ore to 
finished product. 


* 


OF CALUMET AND HECLA CONSOLIDATED COPPER COMPANY 


COPPER + BRASS + ALUMINUM 
1425 CENTRAL AVENUE + DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


WITH THE AIR FORCES is Cap- 
tain Lester W. Shaw, who was for- 
merly sales manager of Hyland Elec- 
tric Supply Co., Chicago. 


Electrical Leagues 
Aiding War Effort 


The many and varied programs that 
electrical leagues are giving in aid to 
the nation’s war effort were discussed 


| at the seventh annual conference of the 


International Association of Electrical 


| Leagues in Cleveland recently. League 


managers from a_ score of cities 


| throughout the country attended the 


five sessions. 

That the impact of war has already 
introduced new responsibilities to the 
industry even though the background 
of electrical league work covers ap- 
proximately thirty years of service, 
was brought out in the welcoming 
address by C. H. Christine, secretary- 
manager of the St. Louis Electrical 
Board of Trade and I.A.E.L. presi- 
dent. 

High praise was given the work oi 
electrical leagues by Frank J. Ryan. 
assistant to the president of the Cleve- 
land Illuminating Company who was 
introduced by J. E. North, president 


| of the Electrical League of Cleveland. 


Mr. Ryan declared that “every town 
of 50,000 or more should have ain 


| electrical league.” 


Every phase of war work as related 


' to the home, commerciag and indus- 
| trial markets, wiring for wartime serv- 


ice, government regulations, member- 
ship, new programs and post war 


_ planning, was discussed in detail dur- 
_ing the general sessions. 


A. Morrison, managing director 


| of the Electrical Association of Phila- 


delphia, was elected president of 
I.A.E.L. for the ensuing year at the 
business session which followed the 
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conferences. Other officers elected 


were: vice-president, W. A. Ritt, | 


secretary-manager of the North Cen- 
tral Electrical Industries at Minne- 
apolis; treasurer, E. P. Zachman, 
business manager of the Cincinnati 
Electrical Association; and _ re-ap- 
pointed secretary, O. C. Small. 

The board of governors will com- 
prise Walter O. Zervas of Indian- 
apolis, G. W. Weston of Kansas City, 
Mo., J. Clark Chamberlain of San 
Diego, A. A. Gray of Chicago, G. W. 
Austin of Toronto, J. S. Bartlett of 
Washington, D. C. 


Honolulu Wholesaler 
Feels Effect of War 


Operating as an electrical whole- 
saler under military law in a city that 
still has vivid memories of Pearl 
Harbor Sunday is different than on 
the mainland, according to a report 
from Paul A. Johnson, vice-president 


of W. A. Ramsay, Ltd., Honolulu, | 


He states that his company has been 
listed as one of the necessary supply 
houses in the territory and as such 
has had its labor “frozen to the job,” 
by the military governor. Prior to 
this edict, the company had lost only 
a few minor employees through calls 
to the armed service. 

To make room for the Navy, the 
Ramsay company is moving to a new 
location at King and South Sts., 
Honolulu, where it will continue busi- 


ness which Mr. Ramsay reports at | 


“98 percent on priorities.” 


WILLARD E. HENGES, new district 
manager for Graybar in the St. Louis 
territory. He replaces George Corrao 
who retires at end of year. Henges 
started with Graybar as warehouse 
clerk in 1913. 
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LIGHTING 


ALL INDUSTRIAL 
_LIGHTING 


0 UAD Lighting Units are scientifically designed to 
give highest lighting efficiency—basic design and 
construction features are absolutely correct. They 
are easy to install, finished job is good looking, they 
are modern, weatherproof, and give no after worries. 
You can find the right unit for a given installation, 
no matter how complicated or unusual, in the QUAD 
line—the line that stays popular. 


No. 1184-M 
RLM THREADED 
DOME REFLECTOR 


ADJUSTABLE PORCELAIN 
ENAMELED FLOODLIGHT 


QUADRANGLE MFG. COMPANY ~ 
Mgrs. of and Lighting Equipment 


32 $0. PEORIA ST. 


CHICAGO, ILL 
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As the Standard of 
Quality and 
Performance. 


The LLOYD NO-BLINK 


Starters prevent breakdown of 
ballasts, condensers and starters 
themselves. 


Prevent "'flicker" and 
Start quicker. Work better. 
Last longer. 


Listed and Approved by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories Inc., and 
Canadian Engineering Standards 
Association. 


Patent Nos. 2,200,443 and 2,228,210. 


LLOYD PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Box C — Edgewood Sta., Providence, R. Ma 


‘Lighting Institute 


Personnel Active 


Coincident with the issuance of it 


| semi-annual report, the Chicago Light 


ing Institute reported on the current 
outside activities of its personnel, 
pointing out their activities connected 


| with the war emergency. 


The manager, Carl W. Zersen, has 
been appointed technical representa 
tive of the Chicago Section of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society on 
the Associated Defense Committee of 


| Chicago Technical Societies. In addi- 


tion, he is serving as associate edito: 
on the Sub-Committee on Commercia! 
Data Sheets which appear monthly 
in Illuminating Engineering. 

Miss Suzanne Tillson, home light- 
ing advisor, is serving on the executiv: 
committee of the women’s division of 
the Electric Association. Donald N. 
Ingwersen, staff member, has been 
elected to serve on the board of man- 
agers of the Chicago Section of IES. 

The semi-annual report, summariz- 
ing the activities sponsored by the In- 
stitute, indicated that the war emer- 
gency has not slowed down the efforts 


| of this organization to aid in the dis- 


| private meetings. 


semination of knowledge on the need 
and use of light. 

A total of 27,694 men, women and 
children visited the institute’s head- 


| quarters during the period, with the 


average daytime attendance 98 and 
the evening average 116. Groups re- 
presenting 18 colleges, universities and 
trade schools attended the lighting 
programs, as did classes from 35 high 
schools and 24 elementary schools. 
Special conferences and schools were 
conducted for 9 organizations. Out- 
side the Institute’s quarters lighting 
lectures were presented to twenty- 
seven groups, including associations. 
conventions and citizen organizations. 
Thirteen groups used the Lighting 
Institute’s quarters for a total of 150 


Kellogg Appoints 
C. D. Manning 


Mr. C. D. Manning has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager of the 
Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Co., 
with headquarters in Chicago. Follow- 
ing 13 years in various capacities with 
the International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co., Mr. Manning joined the 
Kellogg Company in 1940 as executive 
assistant to the president. He brings to 
his new work a background of close 
association with several phases of the 
communications business, both in the 
United States and foreign countries. 
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Army-Navy “E” for efficiency in pro- 
nica- 
ducing machine tools. George C. Where there’s wire to be strung — where communica 


Purdy, right, president of the parent | tion and power lines must be kept open—you will 
company gets the flag from Army's | find Klein equipment doing its part, whether for the 
Lt. Col. Bowman. A hail 

rmy, for the Navy or for industry. 


The preference of good workmen everywhere for 
Klein pliers and Klein equipment dates back nearly a 


Westinghouse Start S century. Specializing in the es of tools and equip- 
New Lighting Study | mont to power, commuaication and transportation com- 


panies, the name “Klein” has stood for tops in quality 
Under the direction of D. W. | “since 1857.” 
\twater, a new engineering depart- | ASK YOUR SUPPLIER 
ment of Westinghouse Lamp Division 
developed light sources to the ex- 
panding needs of the nation. Mr. | 
Atwater was formerly manager of | 
commercial engineering. 

In announcing the new organization, 
D. S. Youngholm, vice-president, said: 
“These new illuminants are already 
speeding production in war plants and 
reducing industrial accidents, but to 
gear them to most widespread use now 
and after the war, engineers will need 
new lighting practices and methods of 
planning.” 

Mr. Atwater joined Westinghouse 
in 1920. Since that time he has 
helped to design lighting for both the 
Chicago and New York World’s Fairs, 
the Holland Tunnel and other large- 
scale commercial and industrial illu- 
minations projects. He is past presi- 
dent of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society. 


Clock Company Adopts 
Wholesaler Policy 


The appointment of Carl M. Lertz- 
man as sales manager of the Electric 
Neon Clock Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been announced by Mr. 
M. E. Winger, president of the firm. 
The appointment comes at the same 
‘ime as the announcement of a nation- 
vide wholesaler policy through which 
the company will distribute its line 
if electric neon clocks. The company 
s interested in obtaining active whole- 
salers for many of the territories still 
pen. 


Mr. Lertzman comes to Electric VE Mathias & zone ' 
Neon Clock Co. with many years | 
‘Xperience as iv 


a representative for REL 
‘adio manufacturers. 
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F COURSE, it takes planes, tanks, 
O and guns to win a war. But in the 
plants that make these things, light is 
considered the important factor in 


speeding eyes and hands, reducing er- 


rors, assisting precision workmanship. 
Hence, reflectors are playing a vital role 
in helping to defeat the Axis. 


To get more weapons to our fighting 


men faster, new Goodrich developments 


in industrial lighting help keep war pro- 


duction at top speed with such modern 
fixtures as the Highlite Reflector. This 
high mounting porcelain enameled fix- 


ture provides abundant illumination for 


large industrial interiors without glare 


or shadow to interfere 
with comfortable vi- 
sion. Catalog sheets on 
request. 


LECTRIC 


Of t ALL 


110 


Protecting vital plants with floodlight- 
ing — saving man-hours in production 
—Goodrich Industrial Fixtures are serv- 
ing America’s war effort everywhere. 


Goodrich Highlite Reflector 


SOLD ONLY THROUGH ELECTRICAL WHOLESALERS 


DRIC 


PRIN LS 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: 4610 BELLE PLAINE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Curtis Lighting Award 
Winners Announced 


Four lighting men and the utilities 
they represent were recipients of the 
aunual Augustus D. Curtis Award fo: 
outstanding lighting achievements for 
1941-42. Presentations of the Award 
certificates and checks were made at 
the annual meeting of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute in New York by Kenneth 
Curtis, chairman of the board of Curtis 
Lighting, Inc. 

The first prize of $200 was awarded 
to Walter C. Schultz, commercial rep- 
resentative of the Ohio Public Service 
Company in Cleveland. A certificate 
was given to the company. Mr. Schultz 
and his company were selected for an 


Walter C. Schultz 


outstanding presentation describing the 
lighting of a dairy store with fluores- 
cent units. 

Howard M. Sharp, manager of the 
Lighting Bureau of the Buffalo Niag- 
ara Electric Corporation, received the 
$100 second prize for an exhibit 
describing the relighting of a men’s 
clothing store. In 1938-39 Mr. Sharp 
was winner of first prize for his presen- 
tation. 

For an entry describing the remodel- 
ing of seven floors of offices in a large 
office building, E. B. Richey of the 
Birmingham Electric Company, Birm- 
ingham, Ala., was awarded the third 
prize of $50. Jesse C. Anderson of the 
Central Illinois Light Company of 
Peoria, Ill., won the fourth prize of 
$25 for his presentation describing the 
lighting of new bank headquarters. 

The Wisconsin Public Service Cor- 
poration of Green Bay, Wisc., and the 
New York Power and Light Company 
of Troy, N. Y. received honorable 
mentions. 
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WPB Releases 
100,000 Refrigerators 


About 100,000 domestic mechanical | 
refrigerators have been released by the | 
War Production Board for sale to | 
consumers. One half this total are 
now held by manufacturers and affili- 
ated distributors and will be selected 
by WPB for release through normal 
commercial channels. The other half 
is composed of those refrigerators 
“frozen” in the hands of dealers and 
independent wholesalers. 

Main reason for the release is that | 
the government stockpile is considered 
to be higher than needed for war hous- 
ing requirements and contains too 
many deluxe-model large units. On 
June 15th the stockpile of mechanical 
refrigerators was 615,000 units. 

The released refrigerators may be 
sold to anyone signing a certification 
that the unit is for personal use of 
his family or tenant and that “I have 
no other domestic mechanical refriger- 
ator or ice refrigerator at my disposal 
(or I have disposed of any domestic 
mechanical or ice refrigerator which 
has been at my disposal since Febru- 
ary, 1942, to dealer or consumer ).” 


This last wording is included to per- | 


mit trade-ins. 

The only restriction on independent 
wholesalers is that they must dispose 
of their “unfrozen” stock through 
normal channels in accordance with 
their 1941 flow of merchandise. 


Open Two New 
Wholesaling Houses 


It will be somewhat of a disappoint- 
ment to those few wholesalers who, 
unwilling to adjust themselves to war- 
time operating conditions, envision the 
end of the electrical wholesaling in- 
dustry by at least the middle of next 
week, but there is news this month 
that jars the basis of their pessimism. 

While they weep and wail over the 
bier of their own initiative, the fol- 
lowing was taking place: 

A new electrical wholesale house 
has been formed on the West Coast. 

Another electrical wholesaling firm 
has been established in Illinois. 

This has real significance to the 
majority of wholesalers who, with 
confidence in the future, have buckled 
down to perform outstanding records 
of success in the service of war indus- 
try. In both cases the new houses 
have been established by firms in other 
fields which see in electrical whole- 
saling a stability and permanence war- 
ranting the investment of their money. 

In Los Angeles, Calif., the Leo J. 
Meyberg Company, one of the largest 
ippliance distributors in the country, 
ias changed over to the wholesaling 
f£ electrical supplies. Through the 
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COMPLETELY 
INSULATED 


ALL PORCELAIN WIRING SYSTEMS 


For the customer, porcelain pro- 
tected wiring systems mean perma- 
nency of installation, economy, safety, 
dependable service where dampness 
and fire hazards are prevalent. 

Illinois all porcelain wiring systems 
are adaptable to practically all wiring 


plans and layouts—they are easy to 
install and can be installed without 
grounding. 


Porcelain is not a critical material— 
use it for your next installations. 


STANDARD TUBES 


STANDARD KNOBS 


OUTLET BOXES AND 
COVERS 


* 
SAVES 
VITAL 
MATERIALS 


DO JOBS IN 
LESS TIME 


CUT 
MAINTENANCE 


SWITCH BOXES 
AND COVERS 


TOGGLE SWITCH “ll D og 


PLATE Look for this 
Trade Mark LAMP HOLDERS 


ILLINOIS ELECTRIC PORCELAIN CO. 


MACOMB, ILLINOIS 
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THE NEW FEDERAL CATALOG 


— just off the press! 


... and it’s yours for the asking. 


This new 68 page, illustrated 2-color catalog is designed to 
provide a quick, ready reference to help you in the selection of 
the proper switch or panelboard or circuit breaker for every use. 


You will find it a valuable source book. For it contains a com- 
plete listing of specifications and list prices of the Federal line 
plus a wealth of useful additional information—Allowable 
Increased Horsepower Rating, Num- 
ber of Conductors in Conduit, Wirin 
Data for Motors. And you will fin 
in it a simplified numerical cross- 
index to make comparisons easy. 


Write for your copy now! You're sure 
to find it a handy, time-saving aid. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
52 PARIS STREET * NEWARK, N. J. 


PANELBOARDS 
SWITCHBOARDS 


SAFETY SWITCHES 


CIRCUIT BREAKERS 


purchase of Standard Electric Whole- 
sale Company, which was established 
in 1928, the Meyberg Company steps 
into immediate activity in the elec- 
trical supply business. 

A second jolt to the wailers is the 
announcement of the opening of the 
Forest City Electric Supply Company 
at Rockford, Illinois, to transact a 
general wholesale supply and appara- 
tus business. In this case, it is an 
electrical contractor-dealer who has 
faith in the future of the wholesaling 
end of the industry. The Wilson 
Electric Company, headed by P. H. 
Wilson, has organized the new faci- 
lities, including 15,000 square feet of 
floor space and an inventory of na- 
tionally-known electric products. 


Discourage Surprise 
Visits to Soldiers 


All persons with relatives, or friends 
in the armed services were asked in a 
general appeal to refrain from making 
surprise visits to the camps where 
these soldiers are located. 

Randall J. LeBoeuf, Jr., head of 
Traveler’s Aid suggested the follow- 
ing “ten commandments” as a guide 
for those intending to visit servicemen. 

1. Visitors must know the name, 
rank, unit, exact address and, if pos- 
sible, the military number of the serv- 
icemen they seek. 

2. Advise the serviceman by regis- 
tered mail of your visit and wait 
for an answer before starting. 

3. Plans for housing, transporta- 
tion, time of arrival, etc., should be 
understood by the visitor and service- 
man before the start of the journey. 
Arrange for a meeting place. 

4. Disregard rumors on movements 
of military or naval units which are 
the stations of your relatives. 

5. Do not seek information on casu- 
alties of any Army or Navy head- 
quarters. Such information is sent 
at once to the designated next of kin 
and is not available to others. 

6. Arrange for rooms before you 
start. In many places such arrange- 
ments must be made many days in 
advance. 

7. Leave the baby home unless you 
have made arrangements for a room 
in a place where children are allowed. 

8. Have sufficient funds to allow 
for several delays. 

9. Don’t talk about your visit or 
discuss the location or movements of 
your friends or relatives in the service. 

10. Go to your local USO Travelers 
Aid and have the attendant assist in 
making your plans. By contact with 
other USO Travelers Aid units ar- 


rangements can be made for rooms. 


etc. 
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Giant Luminaire Shown 


A “Jumbo Luminaire” producing 
(50,000 lumens of light initially and 
designed to be manufactured with non- 
critical materials, is being shown by 
the lamp department of General Elec- 
tric Company at Nela Park. The de- 
veloping engineers claim that this 
fibre-board and tracing-cloth lumi- 
naire, with its 3,000-watt mercury 
tubular lamp and a battery of eight 
250-watt inside-frosted filament lamps, 
is the “biggest and most powerful in- 
dustrial lighting fixture in the world.” 

The unit measures approximately 8 
feet in length, 4 feet in width, and 2 
feet in depth. The combination of 


mercury and filament lamps is claimed 


to give as much light as that from a | 
system of seven or eight 1000-watt | 
filament lamps. The combination also | 
provides a correct color balance and | 
tends to minimize the stroboscopic | 


effect of the mercury lamp. 


Cost Pamphlet 
Available From U.S. 


Every company dealing directly or 
indirectly with the Army, Navy or 
Procurement Division of the Treasury 
Department as contractor or sub-con- 
tractor, can procure a copy of “Ex- 
planation of Principles for Determina- 
tion of Costs under Government Con- 
tracts,” wherein is outlined the manu- 
facturing and other contract perform- 
ance cost items, and expenses of an 
administrative and distribution nature, 
which are allowable under contracts 
with these three agencies. The cost is 
10 cents. Address the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
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BY SELECTING CERTIFIED BALLASTS 


Properly designed, constructed and tested Fluorescent Lamp 
Ballasts are a present day conservation must. Approved 


Ballasts save on war-valuable materials because they give 
longer service and also lengthen lamp life by delivering pro- 
per starting current and a constant power flow. Then too, 
Certified Ballasts will give maximum lighting efficiency with 
lowest power loss. 

Save on essential lamp and ballast materials as well as val- 
vable power. Insist that all Fluorescent Ballasts you install bear 
the three seals that stand for long performance— for 
Safety: for Operating Standards: for Quality. De- 
signed for long lamp and ballast life, constructed on auto- 
matic equipment for accuracy and constantly tested for close 
tolerances, Chicago Transformer Certified Ballasts will give 
you Fluorescent Lighting at its best. 
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FUSE TESTING HIGH VOLTAGE ANNUNCIATOR 
INDICATORS PANELS INDICATORS PANELS 


WAR PRODUCTION PLANTS NEED 
G-E Neon Glow Lamps for jobs like these ! 


ENERAL ELECTRIC Neon Glow Lamps have dozens 

of applications in every war production plant on 
your books .. . as pilots and indicators on equipment 
and machines used in the war effort as well as for use on 
emergency throw-over lighting systems. 


They are not affected by shock, vibration, or ordinary 
voltage variations. They have a useful life of about 3000 
hours and will operate at standard voltage on A.C. or 
D. C. (and also on standby battery or generator service). 
For full information, write the address below. 


NELA SPECIALTY DIVISION, LAMP DEPT, 
GENERAL (3 ELECTRIC 


S-14 


410 Eighth Street, Hoboken, N. J. 3,254, 2, watts 


of making conduit connections and former, old-fashioned methods! 


Take a look at the picture below: two squeezes with the patented B-M “indenter” (which 
costs only $1.25) and you have a smooth, efficient job when you use B-M connectors and 
couplings. No extra turns or twists—no nuts to tighten! 


The BRIEGEL METHOD saves you up to 50% on time and 
a substantial materials-saving (in keeping with today's think- 
ing). Means more profit, too! Approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratory, of course. 


DISTRIBUTED 
BY 


The M. B. Austin Co. The Steelduct Co. 
Chicago, Ill. Youngstown, Ohio 

Clayton Mark & Co. Enameled Metals 
Evanston, III. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Clifton Conduit Co. National Enameling & Mfg. Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

General Electric Co. Triangle Conduit & Cable Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. Elmhurst, N. Y. C. 


And there's just as much difference between the streamlined BRIEGEL METHOD 


AW Reporter Has 
Maintenance Supplement 


Beginning with its June-September 
issue, the Adequate Wiring Reporter 
introduced a new service to its read- 
ers with the addition of a 6-page sup- 
plement called “Electrical Home 
Maintenance.” 

This new service contains details of 
educational programs dealing with 
electrical home maintenance which are 
proving successful among electrical 
industry groups throughout the coun- 
try. Included were methods being used 
for group presentation; educational 
exhibits in utility offices; individual 
contact programs based on_ personal 
calls; and educational programs de- 
veloped by electrical leagues. 

For the duration, the Adequate Wir- 
ing Reporter has changed to what it 
calls “Victory Garb,” a new format 
and different paper stock. The new 
size is 8}3xll inches and the paper 
similar to newsprint. 


War Stamps Pay For 
GE Display Service 


Instead of paying for display service 
on a cooperative basis as in the past, 
GE Lamp Agents will make regular 
purchases of 25 cent War Stamps 
while GE assumes the production and 
distribution costs of the 1942-43 
service. 

Nearly a half million dollars worth 
of War Saving Stamps is expected to 
be sold through this novel plan, ac- 


N. W. Townsend 


cording to Norman W. Townsend, 
who is in charge of Nela Park’s trade 
development and merchandising dis- 
plays. 

Participating GE lamp agents will 
be provided with special red, white and 
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blue 25 cent War Stamp Albums. In- 
sertion of four War Saving Stamps in 
the album serves as the first step in the 
program and entitles the agent to re- 
ceive without charge the GE Mazda 
Lamp Wartime Service for the current 
year. There is also the provision that 
the agent continue to put stamps in his 
book. The plan was arranged with the 
cooperation of the U. S. Treasury 
Department. 


Association News 


KANSAS CITY—The month of Oc- 
tober marks the 30th birthday of the 
Electric Association of Kansas City 
which started in October 1912 as the 
“Electric Club” and has conducted 
during these 30 years such cooperative 
activities as shows, exhibits, cam- 
paigns, legislation and cooperation 
with other city groups. 

The first fall meeting started with 
a stirring patriotic speech on America 
by Michael D. Komonos, an immigrant 
irom Greece who came to our country 
when a boy, educated himself, and to- 
day speaks seven languages. 

At another meeting held by the 
Association two films presented by 
Lieut. Warren A. Barrett, Recruiting 
Officer, Kansas District, U. S. Army, 
were shown entitled “The Tanks Are 
Coming” and “Winning Your Wings,” 
the latter starring Lieut. James 
Stewart, the Hollywood actor. 


MILWAUKEE — The Wisconsin 


Radio, Refrigeration & Appliance | 
Assn. of Milwaukee, Wisconsin on | 


September 29 held its annual golf 


party and outing at the Ozaukee | 


Country Club. Members of the Elec- 
trical League of Milwaukee and other 
groups affiliated with the appliance 
business were invited. 


TID-BITS 


There are five major types of ma- 
chine tools and about 250 different 
varieties. 


Ten thousand tons of paper will be 
needed this year for ammunition con- 
tainers alone. 


Production of 100-octane gasoline 
will soon be tripled to meet the needs 
of America’s expanding air force. 


U.S. heavy bombers can carry 8,000 
pounds of bombs 3,000 miles, cruise 
around and drop them, and then return 
to their bases. 


Stainless steel can now be drawn and 
\orked without the use of heat. 


There will be FEWER OF THESE 


Eyeglasses symbolize eyestrain. By reducing eyestrain through 
proper lighting, your war production can be increased both 
in quantity and quality. Fewer man-hours will be lost, fewer 
rejects will come off your production lines. 


Silv-A-King offers a complete lighting service—fine equip- 
ment (either fluorescent or incandescent) plus skillful engi- 
neering to lay out your lighting installation for maximum 
effectiveness. Our ability to serve you well in lighting comes 
from 21 years of experience as industrial lighting specialists. 
A Silv-A-King lighting engineer is at your call wherever you 
are located. 

Bright Light Reflector Company, Inc., 
1031 Metropolitan Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Write for new, 16-page Silv- A-King book: 
“Light Is An Essential Production Tool” 


FLU ORESCENT~+ INCANDESCENT 
A FewTypical Silv-A-King Users : 
AC SPARK PLUG 
GENERAL MOTORS 
FISHER BODY 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS 
and many others 


SILV-A-KING MAKES fight WORK FOR YOU 
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SIMPLET 


CONDUIT FITTINGS 


por 
tight fixture 


123 N. Sangamon St. 


No finer fitting made 
—All Styles — All Sizes 


Simplet engineers can help you 
with your sales problems—call on 


them today. 


SIMPLET ELECTRIC CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 


TRANSFORMERS 


FOR 


LOCALIZED LIGHTING 


OF MACHINE TOOLS AND 
FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


zPpozonmu 


~< 


EFFECT SAVINGS IN 

INSTALLATION AND 

OPERATING COSTS 
* 


Wiring box standard equipment— 
circuit breakers or fuses optional 
in capacities up to 500 volt- 
amperes. 


DONGAN ELECTRIC MFG.CO. 
2985-2995 FRANKLIN ST DETROIT, MICH.US.A 
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New Products 
You Can Sell 


FLOODLIGHT 


These Sherman 
Set Screw Connectors 


Save a Lot of 
Work and Trouble 


SHERMAN 


Both 2-screw and 4-screw 

styles available with 
dividing wall, for stranded 
cable, or with wire hole 


extending clear through, 
Types suitable for either solid 


or stranded cable. 


Sherman Set Screw Connectors are 
made to speed up jobs and cut costs. 
They are easy to use, and make a 
tight, dependable connection for either 
temporary or permanent work. Ma- 
chined from solid brass rod, with all 
dimensions and proportions held to 
accurate limits. Screws heavily rust- 
proofed. Number plainly stamped on 
each connector. 


Portable for 
combustible areas, is intended for use 
in such places as powder igloo interiors, 
powder magazines, freight car and ware- 
house interiors containing combustibles, 
etc. This unit consists of a small steel 
box with special dust and vapor-proof 
lamp housing mounted on a bracket to 
allow pointing in any desired direction. 
A 5-cell storage battery with nonspill 
valves is housed in the box. General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Vhen writing 
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LIGHTING FIXTURE 


These new exposed type troffers have 
been engineered along the lines of the 
recessed type but are intended for in- 
stallations where recessing is not feasi- 
ble. They retain only enough steel to 
assure stability of construction. Sub- 
stitute materials are used wherever pos- 
sible, to save steel. Day Brite Lighting, 
Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 
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H. B. SHERMAN MFG. CO. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


BIG BEAM 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
Lamps Guard 


America’s Huge War 


Production 
Investment 


@ BIG BEAM can be moved about easily 
and quickly—can be carried to any corner 
of a plant to help American Industry guard 
its important war production. It is protec- 
tion against hazards of light failure and for 
high line inspection and repair. It gives 
good Various Depart- 
ments the Government as weil as man 
large industrials have standardized on BI 
fore. Investigate today—send for litera- 
ure 

@ = 700—powered by 4 +6 standard Dry Cells 
° +1000—powe red by a 9 volt Dry Battery 

4 41 i—powered by a 6 volt Rechargeable Bat- 


it E. Hubbard St., P.O. Box B, Chicago, Ill. 
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from the MOST COMPLETE lif 
of Cable Taps 


Now you can select from a really 
complete line of standard and special § 
taps. Every one carefully designed 
and manufactured. 


Parallel and 90° taps — and combi- 
nations —in the widest variety. For 
conductor sizes up to 1,000,000 CM. | 


Gutter Tap 
with Bake- 
lite Cover. 
Insulating 
covers can be fur- 
nished for all types 
of Penn-Union ca- 
ble taps. 


2-way Gutter Tap. Main “ 
and branch sizes 8 to 
1,000,000, 


ductor, 
Combination Cable i 


parallel to main, 
and one at 90°. 


Hinged Clamp of Penn- 
Union Type HFM makes 
installation easy. Multi-slit 
tapered sleeve assures per- 
manent grip 

on branch, . 


Positive Equalized Pres- 
sure on main and branch, 
with Penn-Union Type 
SM. Tightening torque is 
accurate measure of the 
clamping force. 


Also the most complete line of Serv- 
ice Connectors — Terminals — and 
requirements. Write for catalog. . 
thousands of other fittings. for all U 
PENN-UNION 


ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
ERIE, PA. Sold by Leading Jobbers 


i 


Conductor Fittings 


CONNECTORS 


pliers. 


loads. 


When writing 


BLACKOUT LAMPS. 


Taps; one branch 4 enamel. 


Vhe 


RECEPTACLES 


Multiple solderless connectors are sim- 
ple in design, no special tools are needed 
as connections are made with wrench or 
These connectors have ample 
contact area to carry sustained over- 
Ilsco Copper Tube & Products 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Indoor blackout lamps are restricted to 
concerns having better than A-2 prior- 


ity ratings. The bulb is designed to fit 
») into ordinary sockets, rated at a nominal 

Parallel — (a) 14 watts and 115-125 volts. Color of 
inside coating is orange. Exterior, ex- 


cept for a one-inch aperture at the 
bulb's end, is coated with opaque black 
General Electric Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


receptacle 


is 


especially 


adapted for those installations where a 


— solid ground is regyired for small tool 
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WIRING DEVICES 


The P&S-Despard 
Line 
MADE TO ORDER 

for 


TODAY'S MARKET 


T-Rated Switches— 
Double Finger Grip Out- 
lets — Pilots — Plates 


Small size conserves critical raw 
materials and conserves ship- 
ping space—Compact combi- 
nations eliminate multi-gang 
boxes and plates—no lost time 
waiting for factory assembled 
combinations—Make your own 
right on the job. 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

ON RATED ORDERS 

Send for Wiring Device 

Catalog 


Pass & Seymour, Inc. 
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REPEAT PROFITS 


FROM 


TRICO SALES 


The famous TRICO “Powder-Packed” 
Renewable Fuse is a NATURAL for 
increased profits. The powder-packed 
element is not interchangeable with 
ordinary “bare link” fuses. There- 
fore, you get all the REPEAT BUSI- 
NESS as all competition is elimi- 
nated. 


You win customer loyalty be- 
cause TRICO gives THREE 
times the service. 


TRICO custom-built 
elements COST 


More sales, at 
BETTER PRICES, 
mean MORE PROFITS 
FOR YOU. 


The "Thru the Wholesaler"’ 
policy protects your profits. 


FOR PRESTIGE—SELL TRICO 
Get complete details from your TRICO 
Representative or write 


TRICO FUSE MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


“TRICO> ==: <FUSES- 


STOP WASTED KILOWATTS AMD WASTEFUL SHUTDOWNS 


ELECTRICAL 
SPECIALTIES 


FOR HEAVY 
INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 


~ 
One of the many va- 
rious types of RUS- 
GREEN Endulators. 
Also End Bells for 
use with sheel or fibre 
conduit. D.C. service 
or non-ferrous metal. 


RUSGREEN Bus 
Supports . . . made 
for indoor or outdoor 
service. All types and 
constructions. 


motors. No 2127S universal type is DO YoU KNOW 


designed to take plugs with either paral- 
lel or tandem blades. Suitable for elec- All of the Advantages 


trical service along work benches, work OF INFRA-RED RAY DRYING With 


tables, inspection and assembly benches, 
etc., where the use of portable electri- NALCO DRITHERM 
cal appliances and tools is necessary. Carbon Filament 

The Wiremold Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Lamps? 


ven WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 


mention 


FA 


Radiant Energy Drying, 
baking, heating and de- 
hydrating is the modern 
method — cuts drying 
cost, saves time, uses 
minimum space, _ pro- 
duces uniform results. 


FLUORESCENT LUMINAIRE 


You can sell Nalco Dritherm lamps for 
efficient results . . . available in Inside- 
Silvered (self-reflecting) or clear glass 
types. 


Learn all of the sales ad- 
vantages in featuring 
the Nalco Carbon Fila- 
ment Lamps the 
Infra-Red process-—Write 
for a free copy of ‘’Dry- 
ing Problems Made 


Victory XLO, open-end porcelain enam- 
eled fluorescent luminaire, is available 
for 2 or 3-40 watt and 2-100 watt lamps. 
Luminaire may be mounted individually 
or in continuous runs with flush-ceiling 


or suspended mountings. “Bump-Proof NORTH AMERICAN 
ket Plates" | holders f i. 
installation or | ELECTRIC LAMP CO. 


breakage in transit, installation or 
cleaning. Starters are set in side of DRITHERM 1034 Tyler Street 
channel where they are accessible at all St. Louis Missouri 
times. Edwin F. Guth Co., St. Louis, Mo. os SR 
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UNIVERSAL PARALLEL 
TAP CONNECTOR 


FLOODLIGHTS 


Catalog Nos. 
2030 to 2042 


For more than a quarter of a 
century, RUSGREEN has spe- 
cialized in the manufacture of 
Standard and special electri- 
cal items for heavy industrial 
applications. All are built to 
the most exacting require- 
ments . . . assurance that 
they'll do the job. Write for a 
complete selection of RUS- 
GREEN bullletins. 


ENDULATORS (POTHEADS) ALL SIZES © ALL 
SHAPES * ALL VOLTAGES * ALL TYPES 
“® BUS SUPPORTS © SPLICING KITS AND 
MATERIALS © INSULATING COMPOUNDS 


RUSGREEN MFG. CO. 


14260 Birwood Avenue * Detroit, Mich. 


For two wires of the same size or two of dif- 
ferent sizes. 


PRESSURE TYPE CAST 
CLAMP TERMINAL LUG 


One or Two Bolt Holes 
Compco floodlights are made of one- 
piece formed steel, provided with heat 
resisting lenses insulated to prevent 
smoke, dust or rain from penetrating the 


interior. Brackets may be adjusted to 


in all sizes from 200W to 1500W units. structure. 


Commercial Metal Products Co., Chi- * Write for BULLETIN 10-A *% 


cago, Ill. 
KRUEGER & HUDEPOHL 


236 VINE ST. -- CINCINNATI OHIO 
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MORE FACTS 
N PRODUCTS 


ORIGINAL 


Control Devices—A comprehensive 68- 
page catalog, No. 42, of the Federal 
Electric Products Co., Newark, N. J., 
contains useful information on safety 
switches, panelboards, circuit breakers, 
etc. with illustrations and specifications 
of each type; typical installations; data 
on allowable increased horsepower 
ratings; wiring data for motors; num- 
ber of conductors in conduit; and a 
simplified numerical cross-index. 


Control Station Switches—The Na- 
tional Acme Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has available a 6-page folder describ- 
ing the company’s new line of heavy 
duty “Snap-Lock” control — station 
switches. Also includes illustrations 
and descriptions of other items pro- 
duced by the electrical manufacturing 
division of this company. 


Data Book—More than 100 different 
types of electrical equipment including 
motors of all sizes, control, switch- 
gear, transformers, protective devices, 
circuit breakers, no-fuse load centers, 
panelboards, etc., are described in the 
178-page book entitled, “The Archi- 
tect’s and Engineer’s Data Book,” 
published by Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Fluorescent Accessories—Sixteen-page 
catalog announced by General Electric 
Co. of Bridgeport, Conn., describes 
fluorescent lampholders, starters, 
sockets, etc. Includes a 2-page insert 
on G.E.’s Master No Blink Starter and 
contains general and technical infor- 
mation on fluorescent lighting prin- 
ciples. 


Fluorescent Fixtures—An informative 
fluorescent lighting fixture catalog is 
being offered by Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc., Ipswich, Mass. Illus- 
trates over 30 models, complete with 
technical specifications, contains a list 
of Recommended Minimum Standards 
of Illumination; gives information on 
how to plan a fluorescent installation; 
and pictures actual applications. 


Fluorescent Fixtures—R & W Wiley, 
Inc. of Buffalo, New York, has avail- 
able a 32-page booklet describing and 
illustrating its fluorescent fixtures with 
typical illustrations of office, store, and 
industrial lighting installations. Book- 
let also includes dimensions, diagrams 
and prices of fixtures. 


Infra-Red—Catalog No. 942 contains 
over 100 illustrations with complete 
descriptions on the subject of infra- 
red, suggests how, when, and where 
paint baking, drying, dehydrating and 
preheating are used to good advantage 
with typical installation pictures and 
case histories, published by The Fos- 
toria Pressed Steel Corp., Fostoria, 
Ohio. 


FLOODLIGHTS 


A WAR 
TIME 
NECESSITY 


No. 4200 Enclosed 
Type Floodlight, 
REVERE devel 
opment of out 
standing merit. 
Ilias rotation stop, 
a very important 
feature when sei 
vicing and re 


Fresnel 
Lens--Wide An 
xle Floodlight 
originated by RE 
VERE for Pro 
tective Lighting 
Available in 
stvles. 


busines. 
ment. 


Fresnel Len- 
shell leading plants, 
other REVERE Units that fii the need for war time 
industry. 


You'll make many friends when you concentrate your fe 
sutes effor.s on the REVERE Line. 

REVERE offer the most complete 
for defense consiruction and protective lighting . . . 
with exclusive features offering ease of wiring, in- 
s‘allation and maintenance. 

Get acquainted with REVERE, originators of the 180 
Pro.ective lighting uni now 


Write us for full particulars. 
*s available by offering REVERE equip- 


REVERF Hinged 
rt Pe les. We 


oping flo 
tights at aximum ef 


series of Floodlights 


ued 


arsenals, ete. There are many 


Be prepared for the 


REVERE ELECTRIC MFG.CO. 


2935 NORTH he ged. Stoodley. 
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Strong Time-Lag 
2 TO 5 TIMES 
Normal Current 


End Needless 
Fuse Blowing 
Certified to Comply— 


Federal Specification 
WF-803a, Type I! 


APPROVED BY UNDERWRITERS 


Write for Details 
Mfgr’s Agents Territory Open 


WARE BROTHERS 


4420 W. Lake St., Chicago 


Ilsco SINGLE HOLE 
SOLDERLESS LUGS 


MPLE contact area for sustained 

overloads ... an important feature 
when every man and machine is carry- 
ing overloads constantly. No special 
tools required. Serrations on collar and 
tongue exert maximum pressure. Pure 
copper of highest con- 
ductivity only is used. No 
extra weight or bulk. 


Please rush us sample and illustrated : 
32-page catalog. H 
ADDRESS 


MARIEMONT, OHIO 


COPPER TUBE & PRODUCTS, INC. 


: THERE'S A MARKET AS WIDE AS THE NATION ty 
| 
| WZ | 
At 
INDOOR and OUTDOOR LIGHTING EQUIPMENT of EVERY DESCRIPTION | 
| Electrical Connectors 
PROFITS 
CUT WIRING COSTS 
not 
| the 
JAR 
| 
| | | | 
| 
| 
_ | INCREASED PROTECTION 
| 
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Theefisfy Line 


Speeds War Jobs 


JIFFY Hole Cutter 
Cuts round holes 34" to 
6" dia. in steel boxes, 
panelboards, etc. DRILL 
PRESS style for shop 
work same diameters as 
above. 


JIFFY Snapin Blanks 


Close up knockouts in 
service and outlet boxes. 
One piece. Approved. 


CLYDE W. LINT 


100 So. Jefferson St. CHICAGO 
Sales territories Available 


when you sell 


ALLEN SILOY SODER 


Perfect 


results with most 
common metals 


Get your stock now! 
L. B. ALLEN Cco., INC. | 


Chicago, 


6701 Bryn Mawr Ave. 


ANYTHING 
ELECTRICAL 
ON & OFF 
REGULARLY 


The TORK CLOCK CO., Inc. 


MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 


AN ALERT MFR. 


—has a copy of the 
Directory of Verified 
Electrical Wholesalers 


AT HIS ELBOW 


—to save sales time 
$25.00 per copy 


Wholesaler’s Salesman, 330 W. 42St..N.Y. 
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